"When  I  lived  in  Milwaukee,  old-timers  told  me  that  "Out  here,  in  California,  Blatz  is  still  my  favorite  beer. 
Blatz  was  Milwaukee's  finest  beer.  I  tried  it,  and  agreed."     And  I  always  see  that  there's  plenty  in  the  refrigerator." 


I've  lived  in  Milwaukee— and  I  ought  to  know"... 


says 


* — i     Famous  Motion  Picture  Star 


Featured  in  John  Ford's  "She        Wore  a  Yellow  Ribbon,"  an  Argosy  production 

finest  (ml" 


"I've  traveled  all  over  the  world,"  says  Mr.  McLaglen, 
Academy  Award  winner.  "And  nowhere  else  do 
they  brew  beer  of  Milwaukee  quality. 

And,  of  all  Milwaukee  beers, 
none  equals  Blatz. 


It's  Milwaukee's  finest. 

I've  lived  there  . ; ; 
and  I  ought  to  know." 


BLATZ  IS  MILWAUKEE'S 


******  r&H** 
o  THE  9° 


A    BOTTLED  BEER 


Copyright  1948,  Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Est.  1851  in  Mil  woultee,  Wis 


SPEAKING  OF  GIRLS  .  .  .  We'd  like  to  recommend  this  one.  She's  calm.  She's  courteous., 
She's  competent.  Her  job  is  to  get  your  call  through,  quickly  and  accurately,  wherever  you 
want  it  to  go.  She's  one  of  250,000  girls  who  help  to  give  you  good  service,  day  and 
night,  seven  days  a  week.  She's  your  telephone  operator  .  .  .  Bell  Telephone  System. 


Learn  to  recognize . . . 


If  you  detect  any  of  the 
following  symptoms,  see 
your  doctor  at  once! 

It  may  not  mean  cancer,  but  if  it 
should,  remember  that  most  cases 
can  be  cured  if  treated  in  time. 


1.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal,  par- 
ticularly about  tongue,  mouth  or  lips. 

2.  A  painless  lump  or  thickening, 
especially  in  the  breast,  lip  or  tongue. 

3.  Progressive  change  in  the  color  or 
size  of  a  wart,  mole  or  birthmark. 

4.  Persistent  indigestion. 

5.  Persistent  hoarseness,  unexplained 
cough,  or  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

6.  Bloody  discharge  from  the  nipple 
or  irregular  bleeding  from  any  of  the 
natural  body  openings. 

7.  Any  change  in  the  normal  bowel 
habits. 


MAIL  COUPON 
FOR 

FREE  BOOKLET 
THAT  TELLS  THE 
FACTS  ABOUT 
CANCER 


r  1 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
47  Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  the  booklet  con- 
taining v'tal  information  about  cancer. 


Name   

Address   

City    State 


Vol. 
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When,  in  June,  1947,  we  ran  a  humor- 
ous story  of  the  wild  west  called 
Massocree  our  illustrator  painted  a 
tantalizing  view  of  30  men  massed  in 
the  sheriff's  office  levelling  rifles  ot 
each  other.  It  was  a  classic  of  maga- 
zine illustrating  whose  original  was 
subsequently  displayed  at  the  Dallas 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  New 
York  Illustrators'  Show.  The  artist  was 
Wally  Richards  who  is  back  again  on 
this  month's  cover.  A  leading  commer- 
cial artist,  Richards  is  a  native  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio  —  now  lives  with  his 
artist  wife  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticul. 
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THATS  WHAT  TH£YR£  SAYW&... 

"The  '49  Fbrd's  Out  Front ! 


*  What!  Thaf  car  a  Ford? 
It  looks  so  big  and 
luxurious  !* 


W/i/to  sicfo  wall  tires,  optional  of  extra  cost, 


WANT  TO  EARN 
$9000  A  YEAR? 

Then  here's  your  chance  to  enter  a  business 
offering  an  opportunity  for  unlimited  earnings 
.  .  .  plus  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  a  worth- 
while service  in  your  own  community.  Many  of 
our  representatives  earn  $4000  to  $9000  a  year 
and  more! 

Have  you  the  qualifications  for  success  as  a 
life  insurance  salesman?  Our  scientific  Aptitude 
Test  will  help  you  find  out. 

For  those  who  qualify  our  program  includes 
an  excellent  on-the-job  training  course,  and  the 
Mutual  Lifetime  Compensation  Plan  provides 
liberal  commissions  and  service  fees,  with  a 
comfortable  retirement  income  at  65.  Send  for 
the  Aptitude  Test  today.  If  you  show  a  good 
aptitude,  you'll  hear  from  our  nearest  manager. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Hossau  Streel     ^      New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

FOR   APTITUDE   TEST   ADDRESS    DEPT.  4 
NAME  *ge  


OWN  YOUR  EQUIPMENT 
AND  MAKE  YOUR 

FUND  RAISING 
CAMPAIGNS 

MORE 
SUCCESSFUL! 


Increase  revenue  at  all  your 
affairs  with  Evans'  equip- 
ment. Big  selection  of 
Wheels,  Bingo  Supplies, 
Games  of  all  types.  Superior 
"flash"  of fers  strongest 
attraction.  Mechanical  per- 
fection insures  fool  -  proof 
operation.  Evans'  56 -year 
reputation  forsatisfying 
strict  requirements  of 
professional  Carnival  and 
Club  operators  is  your 
assurance  of  more  profitable 

fund  raising  activity!  SAVE  RENTAL  COSTS!  Write 
for  FREE  Evans'  Catalog  today. 
H.  C.  EVANS  &  CO.  Dept.  2  7 

1528  West  Adams  Street    •    Chicago  7,  Illinois 

For  LOW  COST  HOUSING  .  .  . 

and  LUXURIOUS  LIVING  .  .  . 


CHOOSE  A 


See  your  RICHARDSON  Dealer  NOW 

or  write  Dept.  A.  L. 

RICHARDSON  TRAILER  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

ELKHART  10,  INDIANA 


GIANTS   OF  CALIFORNIA 


Fringed  or  Notched  Blooms  Supreme 

^     Florists' Strain.  "The  Handsomest 
the  World."  Large, 
ry  conceivable 
160  | 

Regular  50c  Packet, 


1%  Frilled  Petunia  in  the  V 
Mtjk  rich  colored  blooms  in  eve 

shade  on  stately  plants,  xou 
?S£[ .Seeds.  Regular  60c  Packet.  LULL 


AU  W  ONLY  10c  with  BiK  New  Seed, 
"t>»    Plant  and  Nursery  Catalog. 

CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN 


reviews 


OF  PRODUCTS 

INVENTIONS 

IDEAS 


A  sampling  of  products  which 
are  in  process  of  development 
or  are  coming  on  the  market. 


WATERING  CANS  FOR  THE  GREAT  INDOORS.  Remember  the  long- 
snouted  oil  cans  railroadmen  used  to  use  around  the  big 
drive  wheels  of  old  997?  Well,  something  of  the  same  general 
nature,  but  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  prettied  up,  is  now 
being  made  for  fastidious  homemakers  who  have  flowers  to 
water  inside  the  home  but  dislike  spilling  water.  Window- 
box  gardeners  can  now  do  their  stuff  with  an  all-plastic 
watering  can  with  a  long  spout  which  reaches  all  the  corners 
just  like  Casey  Jones's  oil-can  used  to.  The  gadgets,  which 
come  in  gay  colors,  are  made  by  the  Crystalier  Co.,  485  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  sell  for  $1.75  postpaid. 

? 

CHECKERS  FOR  ONE  OR  TWO.  A  new  wrinkle  in  checkers,  a 
game  called  Crazy  Checkers  which  can  be  played  by  one  or 
two,  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by  Creative  Engineering, 
825  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  Actually  six 
checker  games  on  one  board,  it  offers  a  choice  of  five  solitaire 
games  and  a  game  like  regular  checkers.  The  games  call  for 
varying  degrees  of  skill  and  can  be  played  by  beginners  or 
experts.  Before  being  offered  for  sale  Crazy  Checkers  was  tested  at  veterans'  hospitals 
at  Fitzsimons  and  Fort  Logan  where  it  is  said  to  have  proved  highly  popular.  The 
game  sells  for  $1.50. 

NEW  LOOK  IN  LIGHTERS.  A  novel  cigarette  lighter,  made  of  clear  Lucite  to  show  the 
fuel  level,  is  being  offered  by  the  Video  Lighter  Corporation,  608  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  Called  the  "everlasting  Video  Lighter,"  it  is  said  to  give  many  more  lights 
per  filling  than  other  types.  Selling  for  $5,  it  comes  packaged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
unit  can  be  used  as  a  table  ensemble. 

PRESSING  NEWS.  An  ingenious  trousers  hanger,  said  to  be  more  efficient  than  the 
conventional  type  in  keeping  pants  in  press,  is  being  offered  by  the  Frohock-Stewart 
Co.,  of  Harris  Court,  Worcester,  Mass.  The  hanger  consists  of  adjustable  metal 
bars  which  grasp  the  trousers  from  the  inside  of  the  cuff  instead  of  clamping  from 
the  outside.  This  stretches  wrinkles  from  the  cuff,  and  permits  the  trousers  to  fall 
into  line.  Called  Press-Ever  Hangers,  they  retail  for  75tf  each,  or  a  set  of  three  in  gift 
box  for  $2.20. 


RAINY  DAY  SAFETY.  A  child's  umbrella  with  a  transparent  top 
has  recently  been  introduced  as  a  safety  aid  by  the  Eichen- 
baum  Umbrella  Co.,  298  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Not  only 
does  it  permit  the  small  user  to  see  and  be  seen  through  the 
clear  Vinylite,  it  is  covered  with  printed  safety  mottos  and  even 
has  a  handle  molded  in  the  form  of  a  red-yellow  and  green 
traffic  light.  Available  at  most  department  stores,  it  retails  for 
$2.98. 


HARDWOOD  FLOORS  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT.  Unusual  flooring  effects  are  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  hardwood  blocks  being  produced  by  the  Haskelite  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Called  Hasko  Block  Flooring,  each  block  is  a 
foot  square  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  made  of  northern  oak.  The 
blocks  are  laid  with  the  grain  of  each  block  running  in  an  alternate  direction  to 
those  surrounding  it,  creating  a  rich  and  luxurious  pattern.  Blocks  are  completely 
sanded,  varnished  and  waxed  at  the  factory  so  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  laying  the 
floor.  Since  little  cutting  or  fitting  is  required,  a  further  saving  is  made  in  labor  and 
inconvenience.  The  blocks  are  connected  by  a  tongue  and  groove  arrangement,  pro- 
viding assurance  that  the  floor  will  always  remain  flat.  Average  retail  selling  price 
of  Hasko  Block  Flooring  is  liOc  a  square  foot  not  installed.  Installed,  it  ranges  in 
price  from  75<  to  90c  a  square  foot. 
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TO  UNCLOG  DRAINS.  Described  by  the  manufacturer  as  "the  most  important  advance 
in  sink  drainage  systems  in  over  100  years,"  a  new  hydraulic  device  is  now  available 
which  puts  an  end  to  clogged  sinks.  Called  the  Drainmaster,  it  consists  of  a  hydraulic 
piston  built  into  a  conventional  sink  trap  which  replaces  the  existing  trap.  If  the 
drain  becomes  clogged  a  few  motions  of  the  piston  serve  to  break  up,  dislodge  and 
flush  the  obstruction  in  the  line.  Made  by  the  Telmor  Products  Corporation,  1910 
W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  it  comes  in  all  standard  sink-trap  sizes  and  retails  at  $6.75  and  up. 


COLORFUL  PEN.  A  strikingly  handsome  ball-point  pen  which 
gives  you  a  choice  of  four  colors  is  being  introduced  by  Nor- 
man Gerstenzang,  Inc.,  715  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  manu- 
facturers of  the  well  known  Norman  Pen.  Colors  are  changed 
instantaneously  by  pressing  the  pen  top  to  retract  the  color 
in  use,  "dialing  in"  the  color  you  want,  and  pressing  the  top 
again  to  advance  the  color  you  wish.  Green,  blue,  red  and  an 
erasable  black  are  the  colors  available.  The  pen  is  finished 
in  a  polished  golden  metal  banded  with  four  color  rings.  It 
comes  in  an  attractive  gift  box  and  retails  for  $2.98.  Refills 
are  available  at  39$. 


SPRING  IS  ON  THE  WAY.  Gardeners  will  appreciate  a  device  which  took  a  lot  of  research 
on  the  part  of  Legionnaire  William  L.  Landreth,  an  experimental  engineer,  of  3826 
Calle  Barcelona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  being  marketed  by  him.  Called  the  Iri-Gator,  it 
is  a  plastic  attachment  for  the  end  of  a  hose  which  waters  plants  properly  without 
flooding  them  or  washing  away  the  soil.  The  force  of  the  water  is  broken  by  inside 
baffles  and  perforations  permit  it  to  flow  with  gentle  regularity.  It  is  labor-saving  in 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  the  hose  since  the  Iri-Gator  is  simply  dropped  where 
the  water  is  needed.  Price,  postpaid,  is  $1.95. 


WANT  TO  HANDLE  SOMETHING?  If  there  is  anyone  who  has 
ever  wished  for  a  handle  on  a  sticky  bottle  of  syrup,  a  chilly 
glass  of  beer  or  any  other  container,  the  Van  Products  Co., 
210-C  East  Taylor  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  what  you  want.  It's 
an  invention  called  Handi-Klips,  made  of  two  chrome-plated 
spring  steel  clips  which  are  attached  to  a  streamlined  plastic 
handle.  To  use,  you  snap  the  clips  on  the  container,  and, 
presto,  you  have  something  you  can  get  your  fist  around.  The 
price  is  39$  apiece.  As  a  variation  on  this,  the  company  also 
offers  what  it  calls  Coaster-Klips.  These  have  a  single  clip 

with  a  conventional  coaster  taking  the  place  of  the  lower  clip.  Retail  price  of  the 
Coaster-Klip  is  49$  with  10  coaster  pads  thrown  in. 


MUSICAL  LIGHT.  A  bedside  lamp  for  the  nursery,  with  a  built-in  music  box  which 
plays  Rock-a-bye  Baby,  has  been  announced  by  Hungerford  Plastics  Corporation,  of 
Murray  Hill,  N.  J.  Called  the  Lazy-Lite  Lullaby  model,  the  lamp  has  a  translucent 
plastic  shade  which  can  be  pushed  down  at  either  end.  Tilting  it  one  way  lights  a 
dim  bulb  which  serves  as  a  night  light,  while  pressing  it  the  other  way  turns  on  a 
brighter  light.  The  lamp  sells  for  $6.95.  Without  the  music  box  it  costs  $3.95. 


RAZOR  SHARP  IN  A  JIFFY.  With  meat  sometimes  tougher  than 
it  ought  to  be,  you'll  be  interested  in  an  electric  knife  sharp- 
ener just  introduced  by  the  Cory  Corporation,  221  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  makers  of  Cory  glass  coffee  brewers.  The  knife 
sharpener  is  a  completely  automatic  device  which  puts  a  keen 
edge  on  any  type  of  blade  in  a  minute  or  two.  The  gadget  is 
plugged  into  an  outlet,  the  blade  is  inserted  in  the  machine 
and  the  sharpening  process  becomes  a  quick,  painless  opera- 
tion. Price  of  the  sharpener  is  $11.95. 


MIDGET  ATOM  SMASHER.  A  tiny  atom-smashing  machine,  no  larger  than  a  flower  pot, 
has  been  developed  by  Westinghouse  scientists  at  Pittsburgh  to  detect  and  count 
neutrons,  vital  building  blocks  in  matter's  structure.  The  new  device,  which  contains 
a  very  small  amount  of  U-235,  generates  a  series  of  miniature  atomic  explosions  to 
reveal  the  presence  and  behavior  of  neutrons.  Through  its  use  scientists  expect  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  core  of  the  atom  and  eventually  to  solve  more  of  the 
mysteries  involving  the  powerful  forces  at  work  there. 


When  writing  to  manufacturers  concerning  items  mentioned  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 


Dry  cold  winter  air,  brilliant  sunshine,  sparkling  whit* 
snow  make  Quebec  the  ideal  vacation  land  for  every  winter 
sport.  Come  to  Quebec  for  a  different  winter  vacation,  and 
enjoy  French-Canadian  hospitality  in  comfortable  modern 
inns  and  hotels. 


LA  PROVINCE  DE 

uebec 


For  help  planning  your  vacation,  or  for  information 
concerning  the  unsurpassed  industrial  opportunities  in 
our  province,  write  the  Provincial  Publicity  Bureau, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City,  Canada,  or  48 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  20. 


One  Year  Written  Guarantee! 

ARMY  AIR  CORPS 
16  JEWEL 


ELGIN 


$19.95 


Made  for  Pilots  and  Navi- 
gators of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces.  They  had  to 
be  good.  Sturdy  16  Jewel 
Elgin  men's  wrist  watches.  Shock  resistant. 
Sweep  second  hand.  Luminous  hands  and  dial. 
Stainless  steel  back.  Unbreakable  crystal.  Water 
repellent.  Made  by  ELGIN,  one  of  America's 
outstanding  watch  manufacturers.  Fully  recon- 
ditioned. One  year  written  guarantee  sent 
with  each  watch.  Supply  limited!  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Simply  pay  postman  $19.95  plus  10% 
tax  and  postage  on  delivery.  Cash  orders  sent 
postpaid. 

UNITED    PRODUCTS  CO. 

7941  S.  Halsted  St..  Dept.  RES-730.  Chicago  20,  III. 


ARCHITECTURALLY  SOUND 
CONSTRUCTION  By  GLIDER 


All  Glider  dealers  have  a  very  liberal  time  pay- 
ment  plan.  Write  today  for  the  address  of  your 
nearest  Glider  dealer  and  free  literature. 


GLIDER  TRAILER  CO.  ^ 

1828  WEST.  KINZIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Advertisement  J 

l  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Want  To  Join 
Our  Club? 

Newcomers  to  our  town  are  puzzled 
when  they  hear  talk  of  "The  Barbecue 
Club."  Want  to  know  who  can  join, 
and  what  the  purpose  is. 

Well,  the  answer  is:  anyone  can 
join  who's  neighborly  inclined.  The 
purpose  is  simply  to  enjoy  good  food, 
good  beer  and  ale,  good  conversation 
— all  towards  getting  to  know  one 
another  better. 

Every  other  Saturday,  at  one  farm 
or  another,  the  pit  is  dug,  and  the  fire 
started.  And  by  sundown,  neighbors 
from  miles  around  have  come  together 
— the  women  contributing  cakes,  pies, 
and  coffee,  the  men  contributing  the 
meat  for  barbecuing,  and  the  beer  or 
ale  for  pleasant  companionship. 

From  where  I  sit,  it's  this  simple 
wholesome  side  of  country  life  in 
America — its  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
that  makes  for  tolerance  and  better 
understanding  between  neighbors. 

As  I  say,  Neighbor,  anyone  can 
join  up!  So  come  along  a  week  from 
this  Saturday. 
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EISENHOWER'S  BOOK 

Doubleday  and  Company  has  recently 
published  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower's book,  Crusade  in  Europe,  which 
at  present  sells  for  $5.00.  Men  who  fought 
in  Europe  and  wish  to  survey  the  victory 
or  to  learn  why  they  did  what  they  did 
can  find  Eisenhower's  answer  told  very 
plainly,  competently,  calmly  and  honest- 
ly. Crusade  in  Europe  is  the  full  story  of 
War  Two  as  seen  by  General  Eisenhower. 

Eisenhower  began  the  war  as  a  Pacific 
expert.  He  returned  from  duty  in  the 
Philippines  shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor 
and  hung  around  Washington  for  a  while 
as  a  Pacific  advisor.  He  then  went  to 
England,  became  overall  commander  of 
the  African  campaign  (except  for  Mont- 
gomery's forces  advancing  from  El  Ala- 
mein),  left  the  Mediterranean  at  about 
the  time  of  the  Anzio  landings,  and  was 
the  top  military  boss  of  the  Allied  as- 
sault from  the  West  and  South  through 
France  to  the  meeting  with  the  Russians 
in  central  Germany  and  the  early  occu- 
pation of  Nazi  land. 

His  account  of  all  these  operations  is 
clear,  lucid  and  calm— and  always  as  seen 
by  Eisenhower.  But  many  a  GI  will  learn 
something  about  himself  and  his  adven- 
tures from  it.  Our  biggest  battle  risks  are 
clearly  set  forth  from  the  General's  point 
of  view  —  Kasserine  Pass,  Salerno,  Anzio, 
the  beaches  of  Normandy,  the  bottleneck 
between  Mortain  and  Avranches,  the 
Bulge.  Eisenhower  seldom  dodges  the  full 
story  of  these  bloody  and  risky  encount- 
ers, and  disarmingly  assumes  responsibil- 
ity for  every  major  and  many  minor  deci- 
sion of  the  Allied  command,  regardless 
of  the  credit  or  discredit  historians  may 
wish  to  assign  them.  Mortain  was  lightly 
defended  because  Patton,  rushing  by, 
could  be  supplied  by  air  even  if  cut  off. 
On  the  other  hand  many  Germans  es- 
caped from  the  Falaise  pocket  because 
Eisenhower  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
Allied  troops  closing  the  pincers  fire  into 
each  other.  The  decision  not  to  race  the 
Russians  to  Berlin  was,  says  he,  his  own. 
And  he  tells  why. 

The  problems  of  a  unified  Allied  com- 
mand were  always  Eisenhower's  biggest 
headache  —  his  ability  to  meet  them  was 
obviously  the  reason  why  he  held  down 
the  Supreme  Command..  We  see  individ- 
ual field  generals  yearning  for  all  sup- 
plies so  that  they  might  rush  on  to  vic- 
tory alone.  There  is  Montgomery,  before 
the  Rhine  crossing,  wishing  to  push  a  thin 
pencil  of  troops  to  Berlin.  And  there  is  the 
same  field  spirit  in  reverse,  with  George 
Patton  ebulliently  urging  that  the  Nazis  in 
the  Bulge  be  permitted  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Paris  so  "we  could  really  cut  the  s.o.b.'s 
to  pieces." 

Earlier  we  meet  General  Giraud,  storm- 


ing  into  Gibraltar  from  Vichy  France  on 
Africa's  D-Day,  insisting  on  complete 
command  as  the  price  of  his  cooperation. 
And  there  is  De  Gaulle,  after  the  fall  of 
Paris,  asking  for  American  troops  to  es- 
tablish his  authority  over  his  own  coun- 
trymen. 

Yet  if  there  is  animosity  or  jealousy 
under  General  Ike's  skin  you  must  read 
it  into  the  story  yourself.  The  personalities 
and  desires  of  others  were  nothing  more 
than  parts  of  the  situation,  to  be  recog- 
nized, handled  correctly  and  understood. 
If  the  book  disappoints  those  seeking 
scandal,  Ike's  actions  in  the  war  did  the 
same,  and  made  for  unity. 

On  the  whole  we  can  only  hope  to  see 
as  good  and  complete  a  story  of  what 
happened  and  why  in  the  Pacific. 

CORRECTION  AND  ENLARGEMENT 

In  November  issue  we  published  a  sum- 
mary of  thirteen  Little  Known  Rights  of 
Vets,  and  preceded  them  with  the  warn- 
ing, "these  items  are  hedged  in  by  a  num- 
ber of  qualifications  so  that  they  apply 
to  few—" 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  readers  have 
taken  our  digested  summary  of  these 
rights  as  the  law  and  the  whole  law.  It 
was  far  from  that.  Before  a  veteran 
could  be  sure  of  entitlement  to  any  of 
the  rights  we  listed  he  would  have  to 
check  further  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  many  qualifying  clauses  in  the 
law  which  we  omitted  did  not  disqualify 
him. 

But  while  our  omissions  were  inten- 
tional we  were  guilty  of  one  large  and 
two  small  real  errors  which  we  make 
haste  to  correct. 

We  stated  that  "disability  waiver  of 
premium"  on  service  insurance  could  be 
granted  only  after  six  months  of  total 
disability,  and  would  not  cover  premiums 
due  for  the  first  six  months  of  such  dis- 
ability. That  was  true  under  the  original 
law,  but  we  overlooked  a  subsequent 
amendment.  Today  a  veteran  who  es- 
tablishes a  waiver  of  premium  on  NSL 
insurance  because  of  disability  must  still 
establish  six  months  of  continuous  total 
disability  "for  insurance  purposes"  but 
the  waiver  may  then  cover  these  first  six 
months.  Further,  the  disability  must  be- 
gin before  the  insured's  60th  birthday  and 
this  whole  matter  refers  only  to  NSL 
(War  Two)  insurance. 

We  said  that  sickness  contracted  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  discharge  might 
cause  disabilities  which  would  be  ad- 
judged "service-connected."  The  word 
"contracted"  was  an  unhappy  one.  In 
order  to  be  seriously  considered  as  serv- 
ice-connected the  disease  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  is  permissible  to  assume 
that  it  was  actually  contracted  during 
service.  Such  sickness  may  be  adjudged 
service-connected  if  it  first  appears  with- 
in a  year  after  discharge. 

While  a  veteran  of  War  One  who  was 
discharged  from  service  because  he  had 
fraudulently  misrepresented  his  age  may 
be  entitled  to  any  veterans  rights  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  be  entitled  for 
his  period  of  actual  service,  a  War  Two 
veteran  in  similar  circumstances  is  en- 
titled only  to  such  benefits  as  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  VA.  the  end 


Lost  Something,  Vet? 


Lost  that  feeling  of  security  you 

had  when  you  were  in  the  Army 
or  Air  Force?  The  knowledge  that 
you  could  always  count  on  that 
generous,  free  retirement  policy 
down  the  road,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  you'd  be  given  a  helping 
hand  someway,  somehow,  when 
the  going  was  a  little  tough,  be- 
cause you  belonged?  Lost  all  that? 

Lost  that  sense  of  self-confidence 

you  had  when  you  were  in  the 
Army  or  Air  Force?  The  realiza- 
tion that  your  soldier's  skill  and 
experience  counted  for  a  lot  in 
prestige  and  pay?  The  pride  you 
had  in  performing  familiar  duties 
capably  —  doing  an  important 
job,  expertly?  Lost  all  that? 


Lost  the  warmth  of  comradeship 

you  had  when  you  were  in  the 
Army  or  Air  Force?  The  good 
times  you  had  with  a  bunch  of 
square-shooting  buddies?  The 
horseplay  and  standing  jokes 
among  real  friends,  that  shortened 
the  toughest  assignment  and  made 
Yesterday  a  pleasant  memory? 
Lost  all  that? 

Think  it  over.  Add  up  the  advan- 
tages you  have  as  a  civilian.  Rack 
'em  up  against  the  more  important 
benefits  you'll  get  from  life  in  the 
Army  or  Air  Force.  Consider  the 
countless  enlistment  opportuni- 
ties now  open,  some  involving  a 
higher  grade  than  you  had  when 
you  went  out.  Then  .  .  .  check 
with  your  recruiting  station  for 
all  the  facts  without  obligation. 


Then  think  it  over.  Have  you  lost  anything,  Vet? 


PEACE  IS  AMERICA'S 
MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS 

THE  NEW  ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  OFFER 

*  WIDEST  CHOICE  OF  CAREER  JOBS 

*  BEST  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 
_  *  UNUSUAL  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 


U.S.ARMYand  U.S.AIR  FORCE 

RECRUITING  SERVICE 
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Writers  must  give  name  and  ad- 
dress. Name  withheld  if  requested. 
So  many  letters  are  being  received 
it  is  not  possible  to  promise  answers. 
Keep  your  letter  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  One  Park  Ave.,  Neiv  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

FOR  DISABLED  VETS 

In  September  1948  issue  I  saw  an 
article  by  Frank  C.  Laske  pertaining 
to  markets  for  artcrafts  made  by  dis- 
abled veterans. 

We  are  preparing  to  open  a  nursery 
flower  and  gift  shop  out  here  in  the 
dude  ranch  capital  of  the  world  and 
as  the  tourist  trade  in  this  section  is 
tremendous  I'm  wondering  if  I  can 
get  in  touch  with  veterans  whose 
work  I  might  sell  for  them.  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  this  at  no  cost  to  them  ex- 
cept the  sales  tax  involved.  If  you  see 
fit,  refer  to  Mr.  Laske  my  address  for 
any  plan  he  might  have,  as  I  feel  that 
if  everyone  remembered  things  would 
be  better  for  those  who  gave  so  much. 

Miss  Emma  K.  Doulhart 

Box  852 

Wickenburg,  Arizona 

HAIL,  GUARDSMEN  OF  THE  AIR! 

On  page  37  of  November  issue  re 
Command  Decision  why  didn't  your 
writer  give  credit  to  Col.  Clarence 
Shoop  and  his  National  Guard  squad- 
ron of  California— MGM  has  compli- 
mented them  on  their  contribution 
to  the  picture. 

Air  National  Guard,  which  today 
has  %  of  fighter  strength  for  defense 
of  U.S.A.,  has  recently  helped  out  on 
another  movie. 

Ralph  E.  Pearson 

Falls  Church,  Va. 
Member,  Post  218 
Middletown,  Ohio 

WHY? 

There  has  been  considerable  talk 
about  the  U.S.  and  Britain  unifying 
arms  and  weapons  and  ammunition, 
etc.  I  looked  at  an  Army  and  a  Navy 
20  mm.  gun  in  1946.  I  noticed  that 
they  are  not  interchangeable,  due  to 
the  neck  of  the  shell.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  the  armed  forces  unified 
their  own  arms  before  they  try  uni- 
fying with  another  country.  An  ex- 

Sall°r"  Robert  E.  McKay 

Opa  Locka,  Fla. 


LETTERS  TO  MYRA 

Your  November  issue  mentions  the 
much  appreciated  loyalty  of  Van 
Johnson  to  the  men  in  veterans  hos- 
pitals. The  story  isn't  intended  to  re- 
proach ordinary  people  like  me,  but 
because  my  conscience  is  not  clear  on 
that  score,  it  seems  to  point  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  me.  Being  lame  my- 
self, I  think  almost  daily  of  the  men 
who  have  had  to  face  so  suddenly  and 
so  painfully  the  problems  I  haven't 
quite  learned  how  to  cope  with  after 
twenty-five  years  of  practice.  But 
thinking  is  all  I  have  done.  Whereas 
Betsy  Barton  has  written  a  very  help- 
ful book,  And  Now  to  Live  Again,  for 
them,  I  haven't  even  written  an  en- 
couraging letter! 

No  one  can  be  so  helpful  to  a  lame 
person  as  another  lame  person.  I 
know.  And  the  help  seems  always  to 
be  mutual.  So  please  publish  this 
letter  and  perhaps  it  will  reach  a 
wounded  man  somewhere  who  would 
find  some  pleasure  in  writing  to  a 
girl  who  has  somehow  got  herself  into 
a  tumbleweed  entanglement  out  on 
the  Texas  plains. 

Myra  West 
Simpson  Hotel 
Seagraves,  Tex. 

"THE  YANKS  ARE  BACK" 

I  chuckled  as  I  read  McClelland's 
parting  shot  in  your  August  issue: 
"Please  Yanks  drive  slowly." 

The  Yanks  are  back  again  here 
with  their  Fortresses  and  their  trucks 
roar  through  this  street  on  the  way 
to  the  Aerodrome. 

Yesterday  a  truck  roared  through 
and  narrowly  missed  knocking  down 
two  children  playing  outside  my 
window. 

I  propose  that  a  notice  be  posted  at 
each  end  of  the  street: 

"Please  Yanks  drive  slowly.  The 
two  children  playing  in  the  street 
ARE  yours."  Also  like  "Lonely  Mary" 
in  Sound  Off!  I  would  give  something 
right  now  to  see  just  one  Sarge  heave 
in  sight  over  the  horizon  —  the  burly 
figure  of  Staff  Sgt.  Murray  of  Salt 
Gap,  Texas  with  a  packet  of  "Lucky 
Strikes"  in  his  pocket.  (We  are  ra- 
tioned here;  2  cigarettes  a  day.) 

It  is  usual  to  introduce  yourself 
first.  I  will  do  so  now.  I  am  an  "Old 
Timer"  of  the  British  Cavalry  and  a 
mail  man.  My  wife  and  I  adopted 
Staff  Sgt.  Murray,  who  is  also  a  mail 


man,  during  his  stay  in  Norwich.  He 
sends  your  magazine  to  us  and  we 
read  and  enjoy  every  word  of  it. 
F.  R.  Field 

Norwich,  Norfolk,  England 

MAP  READING 

Has  anyone  else  noted  the  striking 
resemblance  between  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling  (page  14)  and  the 
sharper  Stewart  Donnelly  (page  20) 
in  the  November  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine? 

H.  Y.  Hoffman 
Reno,  Nevada 

▼  Reader  Hoffman  clipped  the  pic- 
tures of  Dr.  Poling  and  Stewart  Don- 
nelly and  sent  them  to  us  to  show 
he  wasn't  kidding.  Some  of  our 
friends  have  added  a  third  to  this 
gallery  of  look-alikes  by  including 
Past  National  Commander  Ray 
Kelly.  Unfortunately  the  only  recent 
picture  of  Ray  available  is  the  one 
taken  at  the  Miami  National  con- 
vention in  October  when,  blind- 
folded, he  drew  the  winning  entries 
in  the  contest  for  the  four  Ford  con- 
vertibles. We  make  no  apologies  for 
this  grouping.  Stewart  has  paid  his 
debt  to  society  ("while  the  light 
holds  out  to  burn  the  vilest  sinner 
may  return")  and  Hollywood's  abil- 
ity to  find  stand-ins  for  the  fragile 
femmes  and  often  cardboard  he-men 
who  get  top  billing  in  pictures  has 
long  convinced  us  that  there's  at 
least  a  double  for  every  human  face 
on  earth.  Editors 

THE  TEACHER'S  ROLE 

Hollywood  and  government  em- 
ployees have  held  the  spotlight  in 
recent  investigations  of  Un-American 
activities. 

What  about  the  teachers  of  our 
youth? 

Schools  are  the  incubators  of 
American  ideals.  Here  is  the  source 
of  future  active  citizens.  And  teach- 
ers, after  the  church  and  home,  play 
a  major  role  in  moulding  the  thought 
life  of  America's  future  men  and 
women. 

Our  teachers  can  overwhelmingly 
be  entrusted  with  this  task.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  serious  charges 
within  local  and  national  teachers' 
organizations  which  calls  for  pause 
and  ask  if  some  of  our  children  are 
not  being  influenced  by  teachers 
whose  attitudes  are  not  conducive  to 
the  best  American  ideals. 

Why  not  have  your  magazine  con- 
duct a  national  query  of  teachers 
within  every  state?  Every  state  in 
the  Union  should  require  this  kind 
of  assurance  from  all  its  teachers. 

Your  magazine  would  render  a 
valuable  public  service  by  such  a 
survey,  and  facilitate  such  a  policy 
in  our  school  systems. 

(Mrs.)  Mary  Carter 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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LEGION  NEWSLETTER 

A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  LIKELY  TO  BE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


THAT  MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN:  The  first  phase 
of  the  dramatic  "Membership  Rush  of  '  49 ,  " 
which  got  under  way  in  September  with  a  goal 
of  3,000,000  members  for  1949  by  December 
31,  brought  splendid  returns. . .  .This  maga- 
zine goes  to  press  before  the  close  of  the 
first  objective  for  '49,  so  final  report 
cannot  be  given.... But  returns  recorded  at 
National  Headquarters  disclose  an  all-out 
effort  and  a  record  number  of  Posts  with  a 
100  percent  enrollment  for  the  new  year. . .  • 
Floyd  Staton  Post  No.  121,  of  Marshville, 
North  Carolina,  which  had  118  members  in 
1948,  was  the  first  to  be  certified  for  the 
Honor  Ribbon — 145  members  enrolled  for 
1949  on  the  first  report . . . .Marion  A. 
McGhehey,  Lowell  Beaver  Post  No.  470  at 
Fishers,  Indiana,  was  the  first  Legion- 
naire to  be  qualified  for  the  exclusive 
■'49er  Club"  by  enrolling  45  members  for 
*49  by  September  1. 

"There  are  some  19,000,000  prospects," 
says  C.  M.  Wilson,  Supervisor  of  Membership 
and  Post  Activity  Section,  "and  we  have  not 
even  scratched  the  surface  in  this  field. 
The  job  of  building  the  1949  membership  to 
an  all-time  high  is  just  beginning. . .  .Mem- 
bership does  not  grow  on  bushes .  I_t  has  to 
be  sold.  In  Legion  membership  our  volun- 
teers have  a  wonderful  piece  of  goods  to 
sell.... But  in  this  job  of  selling  there 
is  no  substitute  for  personal  contact . 
The  men  who  fought  the  Germans  and  the  Japs 
want  to  know  what  they  are  getting  when 
they  sign  up  for  membership;  they  have 
questions  to  ask,  and  they  want  to  talk  it 
over,  man  to  man.... Tell  them  what  the 
Legion  is  and  what  it  does,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  you'll  get  the  name  on  the  dotted 
line. " 

Something  to  talk  about:  You've  got  the 
biggest  veterans  organization  in  history 
...made  up  of  fighting  men... second  to 
none  in  public  favor  with  tremendous  pres- 
tige.... Can  and  does  do  things  in  a  big 
way  for  veterans,  community,  state  and 
nation. .. .True  veteran  understanding,  in- 
exhaustible fellowship,  tried  friends  with 
guts  enough  to  fight,  and  the  know-how  to 
get  things  done. . . .Power  of  co-operative 
effort — the  power  of  millions  of  comrades 
marching  side  by  side . 


SIX  STATES  VOTE  WW2  BONUS:  WW2  vets  in 
Indiana,  Iov/a,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota  and  Washington  will  receive  bonuses 
from  their  respective  States  as  a  result 
of  approval  of  proposals  at  the  November  2 
elections ....  Bonus  proposals  were  turned 
down  by  the  voters  of  Missouri ,  Nebraska, 
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Oregon  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  two  other 
States  proposals  directly  affecting  vet- 
erans were  voted  down. .. .North  Dakota  de- 
feated a  tax  for  an  518, 000, 000  veterans' 
rehabilitation  fund.  The  measure  was  not 
supported  by  the  Lesion  or  organized  vet 
groups. . . .This  vote  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  North  Dakota  bonus  approved  at 
the  June ,  1948  primary,  and  now  awaiting 
Legislative  action  to  put  distribution 
into  ef feet ....  Calif ornia  defeated  a  pro- 
posal to  limit  $1,000  tax  exemption  to 
veterans  having  property  ownership  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  "assessed  value." 

In  the  States  approving:  Indiana,  the 
bonus  referendum  was  informatory  and  is 
not  legally  binding  on  the  Legislature. 
Predictions  of  plan  and  payment  cannot  be 
made  until  the  new  1949  Legislature 
meets . . . . Iowa  plan  provides  $10  per  month 
for  home  service,  012.50  for  foreign,  to 
a  maximum  of  $500.  Total  estimated  cost, 

$85,000,000,  financed  by  bond  issue  

Louisiana,  plan  previously  approved  by 
Legislature  provides  for  payment  of  bonuses 
ranging  from  $50  to  $250.  Bond  issue  of 
$60,000,000  authorized  by  voters  Minne- 
sota, informatory  vote  authorizing  Legis- 
lature to  provide  a  bonus  and  raise  money 
to  finance  it. . . . South  Dakota,  cash  pay- 
ment of  50  cents  a  day  for  stateside  serv- 
ice, 75  cents  for  overseas,  up  to  maximums 
of  $500  for  wholly  home  service  and  $650 
for  foreign  or  mixed  home  and  foreign 
service.   $30,000,000  appropriated.... 
Washington,  $10  per  month  for  home  and  $15 
for  foreign  service,  no  maximum  amount 
fixed.  Estimated  cost,  $70,000,000,  based 
on  estimated  average  of  $350  per  veteran. 

PRESSURE  IN  HOUSING  PROJECTS:  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Miami  took  strong 
ground  in  pressing  for  release  of  veterans ' 
housing  co-operatives  in  the  so-called 
Greenbelt  towns — Greenhills,  Ohio;  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  and  Greendale,  Wisconsin. 
...Bogged  down  in  red-tape,  the  American 
Legion  sponsored  co-op  is  stymied  in  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Administration, 
while  the  veteran  still  waits  and  hopes  for 
some  relief ... .Miami  Convention  demanded 
that  this  snarl  of  red-tap  be  cut,  and  that 
the  sale  of  the  Greenbelt  towns  be  made  to 
vet  groups  on  negotiated  terms,  without  ad- 
vertising or  competitive  bidding. . .En- 
tire plan  has  been  completed  at  Greendale, 
designed  to  relieve  housing  shortage  in 
Milwaukee  area,  where  non-profit  housing 
group  is  all  set  to  take  over  the  present 
655  housing  units  and     ( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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further  develop  the  project.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  green  light  from  Washington. 
Action  by  the  81st  Congress  may  be  neces- 
sary to  loosen  the  jam. 

ije      s|e      *    •  ♦ 

MUSTERING-OUT  PAY  DEADLINE:  Time  for  fil- 
ing applications  for  mustering-out  pay  by 
eligible  persons  honorably  discharged 
from  WW2  service  prior  to  February  3,  1944, 
has  been  extended  to  February  3 ,  1950. . . . 
This  extension  includes  the  right  of  next- 
of-kin  of  deceased  veterans  to  apply. . . . 
Vets  who  were  discharged  to  accept  employ- 
ment, including  those  who  were  over  38, 
are  not  entitled  to  mustering-out  pay  un- 
less they  had  overseas  service. . . .See  your 
Service  Officer  before  making  application. 

*  *    *  * 

LEGION  BIG-LEAGUERS:  Statistics  compiled 
by  the  Junior  Baseball  Section  of  the 
National  Americanism  Commission  reveal 
that  245  former  American  Legion  Junior  Base- 
ball players  appeared  in  maj  or  league  games 

in  1948.  A  total  of  3,457  Legion  alumni 

appeared  in  games  played  by  the  58  minor 
league  clubs ....  Both  figures  represent 
new  all-time  high  records 

VA  MEDICAL  RECORDS  CONFIDENTIAL:  The 
Second  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Appeals, 
sitting  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  a  sweeping 
decision  upheld  refusal  of  a  war  veteran 
to  permit  an  outsider  to  review  his  Army 
medical  records  in  VA  f iles ....  Court  held 
that  such  records  are  confidential  and 
privileged ,  with  no  disclosure  to  be  made 
except  to  the  veteran  himself  or  with  his 
consent. . . .Decision  was  handed  down  in 
case  of  Dr.  John  B.  McLaughlin,  Columbus, 
who  sued  for  insurance  from  commercial 
company  for  loss  of  both  eyes  by  a  gun-shot 
wound.  *     *    *  * 

CAN  ANYONE  BEAT  THIS ?  At  21 ,  Floyd  F^  Acker- 
man,  Wyckof f ,  New  Jersey,  is  Past  Commander 
of  Wyckoff  Post  No.  83,  and  is  now  serving 
as  Vice  Commander  of  Bergen  County. . .  .Vice 
Commander  Ackerman  has  11  Posts  under  his 
jurisdiction,  and  in  addition  serves  as 
County  Publicity  Of ficer. .. .Maybe  he's 
the  youngest  to  get  into  the  top  command. 

*  *    *  * 

HONORED  FOR  AID  TO  DISABLED:  American 
Legion  Honor  Roll  Certificates  were  won 
by  35  American  business  firms  in  1948  for 
outstanding  records  in  employment  of  dis- 
abled and  handicapped  veterans ... .While 
the  award  is  made  by  the  National  Organiza- 
tion,  the  firms  are  judged  locally  in 
co-operation  with  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  and  State  employment  agencies.... 
The  roll  for  1948  lists  the  following: 
Carlton McLendon  Furniture  Co.  ,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  ;  Arizona  Hardware  Co . ,  Phoenix,  Ariz .  ; 
Bradley  Lumber  Co.,  Warren,  Ark.  ;  Columbia 
Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  Gillcraft 
Furniture  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ;  Insula- 
tion Products  Corporation,  Willimantic, 
Conn.  ;  Vacuum  Food  Corporation,  Plymouth, 
Fla.  ;  Ray  Holes,  Saddle  Manufacture, 


Grangeville,  Idaho  ;  American  Cabinet  Hard- 
ware Co.  ,  Rockford,  111.  ;  Inland  Steel  Co.  , 
East  Chicago,  Indiana;  Freuhauf  Trailer 
Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  Augusta,  Kansas;  Couch  Motor 
Lines,  Shreveport,  La.;  St.  Croix  Paper 
Co.,  Woodland,  Maine;  Celanese  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  Cumberland,  Md..;  Clark 
Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich.;  Jones 
County  Jr.  College,  Ellisville,  Miss.; 
Union  Wire  Rope  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ; 
Crawford  Electric  Co. ,  North  Platte,  Neb.  ; 
Blue  Cab  Co.,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  Granite 
State  Press,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  El 
Rancho  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.  ;  Carrier  Corporation,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  ;  W.  R.  Ringdahl  Construction  Co., 
Minot,  N.  Dak.  ;  Marion  Power  Shovel  Co., 
Marion,  Ohio  ;  Bulova  Watch  Co . ,  Providence , 
R.  I.;  Kingsport  Press,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  ; 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Utah  State 
Highway  Commission,  Salt  Lake  City;  Barre 
Granite  Association,  Barre,  Vt.  ;  Universal 
Moulded  Products  Corporation,  Bristol, 
Va.  ;  National  Steel  Construction  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.  ;  Glenn  Hatfield  Motors, 
Welch,  W.  Va.  ;  and  Western  Metal  Specialty 
Co. ,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

S$£         3|C         3|C  3|S 

40  'N  8  FOR  '49  :  With  an  unexcelled  record 
of  achievement  in  1948,  and  with  a  member- 
ship just  short  of  the  hundred  thousand 
mark,  the  Forty  and  Eight  met  in  its  29th 
annual  Promenade  Nationale  at  Miami  con- 
currently with  the  Legion  National  Conven- 
tion. . .  .Chef  de  Chemin  de  Fer  Guy  Land  told 
the  Voyageurs  Militaires  that  in  1948 
checks  for  $40 , 000  had  been  given  to  the 
Legion's  Child  Welfare  program,  bringing 
total  contributions  to  that  program  up  to 
$550,000. . . .Off icers  elected  for  1949 
are  :  Chef  de  Chemin  de  Fer,  Harold  J.  Riley, 
Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Sous  Chefs  de  Chemin  de 
Fer,  Rufe  Hunt,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  ;  Clarence 
E.  Smith,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ;  Max  Berenberg, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  John  T.  Wynne,  Burlington, 
Vt.  ;  Charles  E.  Piersall,  Casper,  Wyo.  ; 
and  R.  S.  Timmons,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  ;  Com- 
missaire  Intendant  National ,  N.  Carl  Niel- 
sen, Gig  Harbor,  Wash.  ;  Aumonier  National , 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  Lawless,  Wilmington,  Del.  ; 
Historien  National ,  Phil  E.  Clements, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Drapeau  National , 
Glenn  E.  Allen,  Rocky  River,  Ohio  ;  Gardes 
de  la  Porte  National ,  Frank  T.  Stump,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  E.  J.  Ledford,  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak. .. .Appointments  announced:  Corre- 
spondant  National ,  Charles  W.  Ardery, 
(Washington)  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Avocat , 
J.  Charles  Fagan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^  -  ajc  sf: 

LEARN  ABOUT  THE  LEGION:  National  Head- 
quarters urges  every  Post  to  enroll  a  group 
of  members  in  the  Legion  Extension  Insti- 
tute for  a  course  of  study  of  the  back- 
ground, programs  and  activities  of  the 
organization.  Deadline  for  enrollment  for 
fourth  term  is  January  15th.  Write  National 
Headquarters,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for 
full  information. 
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Communism 
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The  plotters  killed  off  Russia's  only  democratic 
government  in  their  bloody  revolution,  setting  a 
pattern  they  have  followed  consistently 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  McDERMOTT 


The  first  and  only  democratic  government  in 
the  long  history  of  Russia,  set  up  after  the 
fall  of  the  Czars  and  headed  by  Alexander 
Kerensky,  lasted  less  than  nine  months.  Then, 
with  one  swift  blow,  it  was  toppled  over  by  a 
small  but  fanatic  and  ruthless  band— Bolsheviks 
they  called  themselves— determined  to  impose 
Communism  on  their  country. 

That  was  more  than  thirty-one  years  ago,  on 
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bank  robbery  which  netted  §170,000 


November  7,  1917.  The  result  has 
been  calamity  for  Russia  and  the 
growing  threat  of  calamity  for  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

These  events  came  as  the  climax 
of  a  dream  that  had  gripped  the  minds 
of  generations  of  radicals:  the  dream 
of  a  happy  share-and-share-alike  so- 
ciety, without  rich  or  poor.  In  prac- 
tice, alas,  it  was  destined  to  turn  into 
a  nightmare  of  blood,  terror  and  mass 
suffering. 

Hundreds  of  names  have  figured  in 
the  long  and  dramatic  history  of  this 
dream-into-nightmare.  Four  stand  out 
from  the  rest:  Karl  Marx,  Nikolai 
Lenin,  Leon  Trotsky  and  Joseph 
Stalin.  The  first  three  are  dead.  The 
fourth  is  too  much  alive.  Marx  was 
the  father  of  the  Communist  plan. 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  the  sons  who 
tried  to  make  it  a  reality.  Stalin  is 
the  stepson  who  hijacked  their  revo- 
lution and  shaped  it  in  his  own 
totalitarian  image. 

In  one  sense  the  experiment  begun 
on  that  fateful  November  day  in 
snowbound  Petrograd  has  been  a 
ghastly  failure.  The  society  that 
emerged  did  not  begin  to  resemble 
the  paradise  promised  by  its  prophets. 
But  in  another  sense,  in  terms  of  sheer 
power,  it  succeeded  beyond  their 
wildest  hopes.  Communist  regimes 
today  dictate  to  some  500,000,000 
people,  one-quarter  of  the  human 
race,  from  the  Elbe  in  Germany  to  the 
Pacific.  Their  aggressive  drive  for 
world  dominion  holds  the  menace  of 
a  Third  World  War  over  our  heads. 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  Communism.  To  un- 
derstand the  world  we  live  in,  we 
should  know  something  about  those 
four  men,  their  personal  stories,  their 
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relation  to  one  another.  And  that  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article. 

Communism  as  a  fighting  faith  was 
born  a  century  ago,  with  the  publica- 
tion in  1848  of  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo. In  a  few  pages  that  document 
summed  up  doctrines  which,  under 
the  names  of  Socialism  and  Commu- 
nism, became  a  kind  of  earthly  re- 
ligion for  millions.  It  is  now  official 
doctrine  in  Soviet  Russia  and  the  vast 
areas  under  Moscow's  dominion,  and 


only  a  little  less  so  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  under  Socialist 
governments. 

The  author  of  the  Manifesto  was  a 
thirty-year  old  German  economist, 
Karl  Marx.  There  are  many  brands 
of  Socialists,  from  the  moderate  Nor- 
man Thomas  and  Clement  Attlee  type 
to  the  extreme  Communist  type.  But 
all  of  them  venerate  this  man,  all  of 
them  claim  to  be  the  "true"  Marxists. 
His  leonine  head,  with  its  wild  mane 
of  hair  and  luxuriant  beard,  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  icon  of  their  political 
faith  for  generations  of  his  disciples. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  Mani- 
festo, in  1867,  Marx  published  his 
major  work:  a  fat,  dreary  economic 
treatise  called  Capital.  Though  few  of 
his  followers  have  read  it  and  fewer 
understand  it,  this  book  is  the  Bible 
of  all  Marxists.  Each  group,  of  course, 
interprets  it  to  suit  itself. 

Born  in  the  Rhineland  in  1818,  the 
son  of  a  fairly  prosperous  lawyer, 
Karl  Marx  early  became  an  impatient 
and  angry  rebel  against  the  established 
order.  The  family  was  converted  to 
Christianity  when  Karl  was  a  child. 
This  did  not  save  them  from  the  usual 
anti-Semitic  pressures,  which  no  doubt 
helped  push  the  sensitive  boy  onto 
the  road  to  social  protest  and  revolu- 
tion. In  his  early  twenties  he  fled  his 
native  land  and  remained,  with  few 
breaks,  an  exile  in  Paris  and  London. 
A  daughter  of  the  Baron  of  Westpha- 
lia followed  him  to  Paris  and  as  his 
wife  shared  his  hard  struggles  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 


At  least  4,000,000  Russian  peasants  died  in  1932-1933  for  defying  Stalin 


Physically  frail,  Marx  was  mentally 
robust,  a  deep  thinker  and  a  hard 
worker.  It  was  a  time  of  revolutionary 
rumblings,  the  aftermath  of  the  Napo- 
leonic era.  Radical  reform  ideas  were 
in  the  air.  Marx  did  not  invent  Com- 
munism. Its  basic  plan  —  abolition  of 
private  property  and  state  control  of 
all  economy  —  was  being  preached  by 
many  others.  But  he  systematized 
those  ideas  and  gave  them  a  semblance 
of  scientific  support. 

Early  in  his  career  he  met  another 
runaway  German  radical,  Friedrich 
Engels,  who  became  his  devoted  dis- 
ciple. Engels,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer,  was  in  many  ways 
Marx's  intellectual  equal  and  collabo- 
rated on  his  works.  But  he  was  content 
to  play  second  fiddle. 

Their  idyllic  friendship  is  to  the 
credit  of  Engels  rather  than  Marx, 
who  had  a  great  gift  for  being  offen- 
sive. An  irascible,  dyspeptic  genius, 
intolerant  of  those  who  dared  disagree 
with  him,  he  set  the  style  of  vile 
name-calling  which  is  today  the  hall- 
mark of  Communist  argument. 

Except  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
when  Engels  supported  him,  Marx 
was  haunted  by  poverty.  One  of  his 
children  actually  died  of  undernour- 
ishment. That,  plus  his  continuous 
sickness,  made  his  life  one  long  ordeal. 
On  and  off  he  worked  as  a  freelance 
journalist.  In  1851  he  even  wrote  dis- 
patches for  the  New  York  Tribune. 
His  American  readers  could  hardly 
guess  that  this  correspondent  would 
influence  the  course  of  human  history. 

At  the  time  Marx  died  in  1883,  aged 
65,  three  boys  were  growing  up  in 
far-off  Russia.  According  to  his  theory, 
Socialism  or  Communism  (the  words 
until  recent  times  were  used  inter- 
changeably) should  have  come  first 
in  England,  as  the  most  advanced 
capitalist  nation.  But  against  all  the 
rules,  it  was  to  come  first  in  back- 
ward Russia  —  with  these  youngsters 
destined  to  be  its  leaders. 

Three  boys  more  different  in  race 
and  social  background  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.  The  eldest,  13,  was  a 
real  Russian  belonging  to  the  provin- 
cial gentry  of  Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga: 
Vladimir  Illyich  Ulianov,  known  to 
history  as  Lenin.  The  second  was  a 
child  of  six  in  a  well-to-do  Jewish 
family  near  Odessa  on  the  Black  sea: 
Leon  Bronstein,  whose  revolutionary 
name  would  be  Leon  Trotsky.  The 
third  was  a  toddler  of  four  and  a 
Georgian  (one  of  the  semi-Asiatic 
races  in  the  mountainous  Caucasus) 
in  the  poverty-ridden  hut  of  a  peas- 
ant-cobbler. That  was  Yossif  Vissa- 
rionovich  Djugashvilli,  self-styled 
Stalin. 

The  Great  Spinner  was  weaving  a 
web  of  fate  that  involved  them  all, 
as  well  as  the  German  theorist  who 


had  just  died  in  London  and  had  been 
buried  in  Highgate  cemetery  there. 

When  Lenin  was  still  in  high  school, 
his  older  brother  Alexander,  whom  he 
adored,  was  caught  red-handed  plot- 
ting to  kill  Czar  Alexander  III  and 
duly  executed.  This  gave  a  violent 
bent  to  his  thinking,  touched  by  a 
passion  for  vengeance.  From  the  first 
Lenin  was  drawn  to  the  most  extreme 
views  and  programs  in  the  teeming 
revolutionary  circles  of  that  time. 

In  1895,  when  he  was  25,  Lenin  was 
banished  to  Siberia.  He  used  the  next 
five  years,  until  he  escaped  abroad, 


spirators,  ready  to  die  and  to  kill  for 
the  cause. 

This  conflict  of  views  caused  a  split 
in  the  Russian  Socialist  party.  The 
extreme  or  Bolshevik  (majority)  fac- 
tion was  led  by  Lenin.  It  fought  the 
others,  the  Menshevik  (minority) 
leaders,  even  more  lustily  than  it 
fought  Czarism. 

Young  Trotsky,  too,  was  among  the 
fugitives  in  Europe  and  mixed  up  in 
these  factional  disputes.  Well  edu- 
cated, a  natural  linguist  and  a  born 
orator,  he  dazzled  that  curious  world 
of  plotters  and  dreamers.  Though  too 


Trotsky  escaped  .from  Russia  but  the  killers  caught  up  with  him  in  Mexico  City 


to  prepare  himself  for  leadership  — 
reading,  writing,  studying.  Among  the 
Russian  fugitives  in  Western  Europe, 
he  was  quickly  accepted  as  spokes- 
man for  the  ultra-radical  wing  of 
his  country's  Marxist  movements. 

A  slight  man  with  a  neat  profes- 
sorial beard  and  a  Tartar  cast  of  fea- 
tures, already  totally  bald,  Lenin  was 
abstemious  in  his  habits,  studious, 
hard-working.  The  humorous  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  belied  a  fierce  will  to 
power  underneath.  In  the  tradition  of 
his  kind,  he  disdained  worldly  goods 
and  honors.  His  wife,  Nadezhda 
Krupskaya,  shared  his  exiles  and 
struggles  in  Siberia  and  Europe. 

Revolution  was  for  Lenin  a  burn- 
ing obsession.  He  despised  the  mod- 
eration of  most  of  his  comrades.  Un- 
like them,  he  was  not  interested  in 
a  large  political  party.  His  goal  was 
a  small,  rigidly  disciplined  group  con- 
trolled from  above  — an  elite  of  con- 


extreme  to  join  the  Mensheviks,  he 
did  denounce  Lenin  and  his  Bolshe- 
viks as  would-be  dictators.  That,  he 
insisted,  was  the  logic  of  their  elite 
conspiracy.  Soon  enough  events  would 
prove  how  right  he  was  —  but  at  the 
crucial  moment  he  would  forget  his 
own  warnings  and  join  the  dictators 
as  Lenin's  right-hand  man. 

An  abortive  revolution,  a  dress  re- 
hearsal for  the  real  show  twelve  years 
later,  took  place  in  1905.  Trotsky,  then 
28,  immediately  emerged  as  a  leader, 
becoming  chairman  of  the  first  "work- 
ers' Soviet"  or  Council  in  Petrograd. 
With  the  collapse  of  that  revolution, 
he  again  escaped  to  the  life  of  the 
cafes,  garrets  and  underground  print- 
ing presses  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  Georgian 
boy  Djugashvilli,  now  Stalin?  He  was 
unknown,  except  among  his  imme- 
diate comrades  in  Tiflis.  Official  eulo- 
gists today     (Continued  on  page  47) 
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s  for  KILLER 


A  short  story  about  Mr.  Rellik.  He 
could  be  charming,  but  he  was  moody  too. 
And  if  you  spelled  his  name  backward  — 

By  WVATT  BLASSINCJAME 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  AL  MVENCHEN 


During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  there  occurred  in  the 
Chicago  area  a  series  of  brutal  and  vicious  murders  which 
the  police  believed  to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  a  homicidal 
maniac.  Certain  similarities  tied  these  crimes  together:  they 
were  all  committed  with  a  knife;  the  victims  were  always 
old,  or  sick,  or  had  been  injured  in  some  way  previously;  the 
crimes  were  all  without  apparent  motive  other  than  the  lust 
to  kill. 

The  fifth  and  last  such  attack  in  the  Chicago  area  occurred 
late  in  1945.  By  the  fall  of  1946  the  police  were  convinced  the 
murderer  had  either  died  or  moved  elsewhere.  "A  man  of  this 
type,"  said  a  detective  who  had  worked  on  the  case,  "is  ill 
as  definitely  as  a  man  with  cancer  — and  as  incurable.  If  he  is 
still  alive  he  will  strike  again.  He  is  like  a  bomb  with  a 
mechanical  fuse  which  requires  certain  definite  manipulations 
to  set  it  off:  whenever  the  correct  series  of  events  occurs  " 

Early  in  1946  Henry  Rellik  appeared  on  Arrow  Key,  a  small 
fishing  community  off  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida.  He  was  a  tall 
man  with  black  hair  and  eyes  so  palely  blue  they  were  almost 
colorless.  He  was  rather  handsome,  and  pleasant  enough  when 
anyone  spoke  to  him,  but  for  the  first  month  or  so  he  showed 
an  evident  desire  to  be  left  alone.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
he  was  seen  more  and  more  about  the  village,  standing  in  the 
store  or  at  the  bar  of  the  local  jook,  gossiping  with  the 
neighbors.  He  talked  well,  though  some  persons  said  he  was 
inclined  to  brag  too  much  about  his  acquaintance  with 
famous  people.  Sometimes,  when  he  had  drunk  more  beer 
than  he  usually  did,  he  would  hint  that  he  himself  was  a 
person  who  had  done  great  things. 

He  seemed  well  supplied  with  money  and  the  women  of 
the  town  found  him  interesting.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
didn't  like  him  and  he  was  inclined  to  avoid  men  his  own 
age.  Any  mention  of  the  late  war  seemed  to  infuriate  him, 
and  once  when  Sam  Watson  asked  if  he  had  been  rejected 
because  of  some  physical  disability,  Rellik's  pale  eyes  caught 
fire  and  for  a  few  seconds  he  looked  actually  insane. 

The  crew  of  Sam  Watson's  fishing  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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If  you  were  to  be  totally  and  permanently  disabled  Does  a  medical  check-up  of  a  disabled  veteran  by  the  VA  mean  he  will  lose 
today,  might  you  receive  a  pension  as  a  veteran?       his  compensation?  Depending  on  results  he  may  get  more,  less  or  the  same 


How  Veterans'  Compensation 


In  its  tough  job  of  disbursing  public 
money  the  VA  plays  two  favorites  —  the  law  books  and 
the  rules  of  evidence.  How  well  do  you  know  them? 


For  the  past  three  weeks  I've  been 
hacking  my  way  through  a  vast, 
dark  jungle,  and  have  just  come  out 
of  it  alive  and  kicking.  I've  been 
through  jungles  before,  from  Guadal- 
canal up  through  the  Solomons  into 
New  Britain  and  up  to  Dutch  Guinea, 


and  it  was  jungle  every  inch  of  the 
way. 

But,  brother,  I  now  must  confess 
that  those  Pacific  blotches  were  Gar- 
dens of  Eden  compared  to  this  last 
trek  of  mine.  This  was  a  jungle  right 
here  in  civilized  U.  S.  A.,  an  immense 


area  of  mystery,  choked  with  legal 
jabberwocky,  medical  abracadabra, 
and  governmental  gobbledygook,  sur- 
rounded by  nigh-unscalable  moun- 
tains of  red  tape  and  infested  with 
terrifying  swamps  of  ignorance. 

I've  been  banging  my  head  through 
that  jungle  referred  to  as  "Veterans' 
Compensation  and  Pensions." 

I  started  out  eagerly,  with  a  run- 
ning jump  .  .  .  and  tripped  over  a  law 
that  had  its  roots  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  In  a  little  while  I  became 
thoroughly  lost  in  the  tangled  under- 
brush of  laws  and  regulations  that 
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Claims  must  comply  with  law.  Here  the  Legion's  top  Rehabilitation  workers,  T.  O.  Kraa- 
bel,  Charles  Stevens  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Shapiro  prepare  some  tough  ones  to  plead  before  the  VA 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS1  I 


Battle  Ship  "North   Dakota,"   8th  Co. 

(1917-1919).  Former  members  of  this  crew 
are  asked  to  contact  Cecil  McCoy,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Box  155.  Murphy,  N.  C,  to  help  furnish 
evidence  to  support  a  compensation  claim. 

itico,  to  establish  «  vompensation  claim. 

Capt.  Greenburg,  Co.  B,  129th  Mg.  Bn.» 
35th  Div.,  who  administered  treatments  to 
Lee  R.  Ehler  in  Schonville,  France,  In  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  is  requested  to  contact  Mr.  , 
EhJer  at  813  North  17th  St.,  Lawton.  Okla- 
homa, to  provide  an  affidavit  to  support  a 

flaim  tit^^^^m»M\M^m     mi  llHlllfl 

vja.tiuir  /we.,  Jeise>  Ci«.y.  ^. 

84th  Platoon,  11th  Recruit  Bn.  .Men  who 
served  on  Parris  Island  from  January  23, 
1943,  and  recall  Ernest  Vasso  falling  In 
the  shower  room  are  asked  to  contact  him, 
P.  O.  Box  33,  Station  I.  Milford,  Conn. 

1310th  Bomb.  Sqdn.,  Sec.   C,  Williams  | 
Field,  Chandler,  Ariz.   Anyone  serving  with 
Theodore  .  L.   Habiger  in  June,   1944,  re- 
membering his  fall  from  a  B-17  while  gas-  j 
ing  it  is  requested  to  contact  service  offl- 1 
cer,  Leslie  Kreps  Post  No.  62,  American  i 
Legion.  Salina,  Kans.,  to  help  establish  a 
claim. 

Co.  °   *°»b         "  V  llrirl  I 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Tengan,  Okinawa, 

Persons  who  served  at  this  station  on  June 
1,  1945,  and  remember  the  injury  to  Ship's 
Cook  3/c  Eugene.  D.  Barrett  when  a  crate 
fell  on  him  are  requested  to  write  to  Bar* 
rett  at  Cicero,  Ind.  He  seeks  evidence  to 
support  a  claim. 

*-'<"-otX  C*.  Mo»  •'*>» 


Delay  makes  claims  hard  to  prove,  as 
National  Legionnaire  clippings  show 


and  Pensions  Work 


By  SAM  STAVISKY 


sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Civil 
War.  And  by  the  time  I  caught  up 
with  the  veterans'  benefits  of  the  most 
recent  80th  Congress,  brother,  I  was 
dragging  tail. 

Think  of  it!  Virtually  every  one  of 
the  eighty  Congresses  that  have  met 
to  date  have  done  something  or  other 
about  the  laws  dealing  with  veterans' 
benefits.  Major  alterations  were  made 
after  each  war  beginning  with  the 
Revolution.  Government  agencies,  in 
carrying  out  some  300  Federal  laws 
on  the  subject,  have  issued  thousands 
of  regulations,  some  contradictory,  all 


subject  to  various  interpretations. 
Special  boards  of  appeals  on  veterans' 
claims  have  handed  down  tens  of 
thousands  of  decisions  covering  all 
kinds  of  cases,  circumstances,  and 
conditions. 

So,  it's  not  astounding  to  learn  then 
that  few  people  really  know  what 
veterans'  compensation  and  pensions 
are  all  about.  No  person  knows  it  all. 
He  couldn't,  and  still  be  human. 

And  since  I'm  human,  it  can  be 
safely  assumed  that  I  don't  know  it 
all  either.  But  I  have  been  around  a 
bit,    talked   with   the   big-shots  in 


Washington  and  the  captains  in  the 
field,  with  experts  in  the  Veterans 
Administration,  in  The  American 
Legion  and  the  other  Veterans  or- 
ganizations, and  with  Joe  Veterans 
and  dozens  of  his  comrades  of  one 
war  or  another.  I've  read  laws,  stat- 
utes, regulations,  codes,  manuals,  de- 
cisions, instructions,  guides,  circular 
letters,  information  bulletins,  etc.,  etc., 
and  found  myself  talking  out  of  both 
sides  of  my  mouth  like  some  govern- 
mental directives. 

Still,  I've  come  out  of  all  this  with 
a  few  solid    (Continued  on  page  48) 
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With  a  New  Year  ahead  most  people  are  giving  some 
thought  to  the  future.  So  we  had  the  original  Inquiring 
Photographer  ask  a  number  of  veterans  where  they  wanted 
to  go  and  what  they  wanted  to  do.  In  most  cases,  you'll  find, 
they'd  rather  be  somewhere  else,  doing  something  different 


Joe  Scarine,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.,  Army  recruit 
from  the  farm: 

You  city  fellows 
think  that  we  folks  on 
the  farm  are  getting 
rich  just  because  we 
sell  our  potatoes  to  the 
government  for  $2  a 
bushel  and  buy  them 
back  for  40^  a  bushel. 
Well,  think  again. 
Working  on  the  farm 
is  hard,  back-breaking 
work,  and  there's  little 
time  tor  lun.  When  you  work  on  a  farm 
you  have  to  go  to  bed  at  sundown,  in  order 
to  get  up  with  the  sun.  Lots  of  times  you 
have  to  get  up  before  sunup  in  order  to 
get  milk  to  the  folks  who  live  in  the 
cities.  Personally,  I  hate  the  life.  Some- 
day I  want  to  own  my  own  general  store 
in  the  country,  preferably  down  south 
near  New  Orleans  where  I  would  sell 
everything  from  ice  cream  to  corsets. 


Hank  Goldstein,  523 
W.  124th  St.,  New  York 
City,  fur  storage  em- 
ploye, ex-Battery  A. 
701st  AAA  Battalion, 
Raymond  A.  Garba- 
rina  Post  #1523: 

If  I  could  own  a 
small  farm  I'd  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  cul- 
tivating it.  A  produc- 
tive farm  in  Utah  or 
California  would  suit 
me  to  a  "T."  There's  nothing  in  the  city 
that  I  would  miss,  not  even  the  local 
movie.  You  have  to  have  an  income  in  the 
thousands  to  be  able  to  enjoy  life  in  New 
York,  and  then  the  pace  would  kill  you 
at  an  early  age.  I  know  something  about 
farms  as  well  as  city  life.  I  was  born  on 
a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
and  spent  enough  of  my  early  childhood 
there  to  speak  from  experience.  That's  the 
life  for  me. 


Joseph  C.  Tichy, 
Derby,  Conn.,  ex-1416 
AAF,  John  H.  Collins 
Post  #24: 

I've  worked  in  the 
city  and  I've  also 
worked  on  the  farm.  If 
I  had  my  choice  of 
either  city  or  farm 
work  I  wouldn't  take 
either.  Deep  down  in 
my  heart  I've  always 
wanted  to  be  a  state 
policeman.  They  have  examinations  every 
so  many  years,  but  many  are  waiting  for 
appointments,  I  believe,  and  it  is  useless 
for  me  to  try.  Unless,  of  course,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Connecticut  State  Police  sees 
this  and  decides  to  give  me  a  crack  at  the 
exams.  If  I  could  be  a  state  policeman 
anywhere  I'd  go  to  Pennsylvania  where 
they  have  one  of  the  finest  state  police 
forces  in  the  country. 

Benjamin  J.  Deacon, 
45  Franklin  Place, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  tree 
surgeon,  ex-451st  AAA 
Automatic  Weapons 
Battery: 

I  like  outdoor  work; 
that's  why  I'm  a  tree 
surgeon.  If  I  were 
affluent  enough  to  buy 
my  own  farm  I  would 
gladly  spend  the  rest 
of  my  days  growing 
food  for  city  dwellers  (at  the  same  won- 
derful profits  being  wrung  from  urban- 
ites,  of  course),  with  government  assur- 
ance and  insurance.  What  a  soft  spot  the 
farmers  are  in  today!  They  are  more  pros- 


perous than  any  other  class  in  our  society. 
They  have  the  rest  of  us  where  the  hair 
is  short.  They  can  always  get  along.  If 
they  wish  they  can  grow  just  enough  for 
their  own  needs. 

M.  M.  Freed,  Pender, 
Neb.,  farmer,  ex- 
Headquarters  Tank 
Division,  Fort  Knox, 
John  Rooney  Post 
#55: 

If  I  had  my  choice 
I  certainly  wouldn't 
continue  farming. 
There  are  far  better 
opportunities  else- 
where. The  farmers 
are  in  an  excellent 
position  now  but  that  can't  continue.  The 
day  will  come  when  Europe  and  our  own 
cities  won't  be  able  to  pay  the  same  high 
prices  for  farm  products.  If  I  had  the 
chance  I  would  rather  go  into  the  oil 
business  and  drill  wells  in  virgin  terri- 
tory like  Canada,  Alaska  or  even  Saudi- 
Arabia. 

Raymond  Cuzzocreo, 
Orange,  Conn.,  farmer 
and  postmaster,  ex- 
Postal  Unit  587, 
Orange  Post  Ameri- 
can Legion: 

My  brother  and  I 
own  a  farm  together. 
I'm  a  farmer  because 
I  like  it,  and  if  you 
like  farming  the  work 
doesn't  seem  hard.  If  I 
were  not  a  farmer  I 
certainly  would    (Continued  on  page  54) 


Soon  after  these  Yanks  got  ashore  on  D-Day  at  Omaha  Beach  the  Germans  let  fly  with  everything  they  had 


Normandy 
Invasion  Route 


As  It  Was  ...  As  It  Is 


lit  ART  WEITHAS 


Art  Weithas,  who  was  Art  Editor  of  Yank,  The  Army 
Weekly,  snapped  the  "now"  pictures  of  this  "then-and- 
now"  sequence  of  part  of  the  invasion  route,  during  a  trip 
to  France  last  summer,  four  years  after  the  heroic  events 
that  began  on  June  6,  1944.  A  short  account  of  his  experi- 
ences follows. 

The  pictures  on  these  two  pages  and  on  the  six 
following  them  are  an  attempt  to  show  how  some 
of  the  places  of  American  interest  in  the  great  in- 
vasion of  1944  looked  in  the  summer  of  1948.  During 
July  I  set  out  from  Paris  with  William  Frazer,  who 
served  as  Art  Director  of  the  Paris  edition  of  Yank 
soon  after  it  was  established  following  the 
liberation  of  Paris.  (Continued  on  page  22) 


The  soldier  ran  afoul  of  a  German  underwater  barricade.  It's  the  same  place,  but  the  kids  can  now  bathe  without  worry 


M  Hi 


I  Ml 


Mayor  Ouen  shows  how  America  got  the  news  on  June  6,  1944.  The  1st  and  29th  Divisions  landed  at  Omaha 
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MLLE.  BILLY  OF  ISI6NY 


The  GIs  were  looking  for  the  right  words  to  tell  Mile. 
Odette  Billy . . .  Below,  Odette  and  her  husband,  M.  Marcel 


....  IS  NOW  MME.  MARCEL  OF  PARIS 


i 


%  1  .'a-11 


-  v  -  .    CARENTAN,  MEETING  PLACE      A  PLAQUE  ADORNS  THE  OLD  STATUE 


Carentan's  War  I  statue  in  1944,  when  the  town  swarmed  with  GIs . 


No  Americans  now.  The  statue  has  a  railing. 
The  plaque  memorializes  War  II  sacrifices 


Like  me  he  had  been  a  tech  sergeant. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  no 
studied  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
flect successive  phases  of  the  invasion 
in  these  pictures,  which  are  a  selection 
from  a  great  number  I  snapped  during 
our  trip  from  Paris  to  Caen  and  thence 
to  the  places  shown  on  these  eight 
pages.  Many  of  the  towns  were  thrown 
into  a  minor  turmoil  when  we  appeared 
with  our  taxi  driven  by  Roger  Rocquet, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Ger- 
mans for  four  years.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  Tom  Leonard,  an  English 
soldier  who  was  in  the  invasion  and 
stayed  on  in  Caen  after  marrying  a 
native  of  that  town.  As  soon  as  the 
people  learned  that  we  were  taking 


Yank  infantrymen  of  the  9th  Division  following 
the  Germans  retreating  up  peninsula  to  Cherbourg 


M.  Marguery  points  up  the  deserted  road. 
His  house,  behind  sign,  is  not  yet  repaired 


THE  GERMANS  WENT  THAT  WAY      TODAY  THE  YANKS  TOO  ARE  GONE 


HOMES  WRECKEO,  NON-COMBATANTS  LEFT  PONT  L  ABBE     THE  KIDS  ARE  BACK  IN  TEMPORARY  HOUSES 


The  complete  desolation  that  greeted  the 


np 

82d  Airborne  as  it  took  this  town  . . . 


Has  given  way  to  temporary  homes  and 
shops.  These  enfants  were  infants  in  '44 


DEATH  LURKED  IN  THESE  HEDGEROWS  NEAR  ST.LO 


American  troops  racing  across  a  road  under  Are  in  bitter 
fighting  .  .  .  Below,  peace,  blessed  peace  in  St.  Lo  lane 


HOW  DIFFERENT  IN  THE  HEDGEROWS  TODAY 


St.  Pierre  Church  after  the  fighting  in  '44 
was  just  a  shell.  Below,  the  scaffolding  was 
up  last  summer,  and  little  by  little  .  .  . 


SHE  IS  LOOKING  AT...    THIS  1944  PHOTO  OF  CHAMBOIS 


At  left,  Mme.  Provost  in  the  well-kept  street 
holds  the  picture  above,  showing  Yanks  of 
another  August  on  captured  German  mounts 


pictures  for  The  American  Legion  Magazine, 
which  was  interpreted  for  them  as  the  publi- 
cation of  a  parallel  organization  to  their  beloved 
Anciens  Combattants,  we  were  made  welcome 
and  given  every  co-operation  possible. 

Caen  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Department  of 
Calvados,  and  Normandy  ranks  it  next  to 
Rouen,  where  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  in  historic  interest.  Caen  was  an  impor- 
tant base  for  the  drive  up  the  peninsula  to 
Cherbourg  and  for  the  hold-and-thrust  of  the 
British  toward  Le  Havre.  We  drove  our  car  to 
Omaha  Beach,  where  the  first  pictures  of  this 
sequence  were  taken.  We  proceeded  to  Colle- 


w  4k        •  V  "• 

MARIGNY  WAS  WRECKED  KM^f&M^ 

Taken  by  U.  S.  1st  Division  in 
breakthrough  from  St.  Lo  to 
Coutances,  sadly  battered  Marigny 
four  years  later  was  grateful  to 
a  Nutmeg  State  town  for  substan- 
tial aid  toward  its  rebuilding 


A  familiar  wartime  pattern  in  a  town  now  known  'round  the  world.  Only  the  road  sign  remained  scarred  in  the  shot  taken  last  summer 


THERE  WASN'T  MUCH  LEFT  OF  VIRE 


Destruction  could  hardly.be  more  com- 
plete than  this,  the  result  of  seesaw 
fighting  during  Aug.  1-8,  1944.  Below, 
what  it  looked  like  four  years  later 


REBUILDING  HAS  BARELY  STARTED 


IRON  FELL  FROM  THE  SKIES  AROUND  FALAISE 


The  burning  trucks  outside  this  iron  mine  near  Falaise  were 
attached  to  a  Canadian  force  closing  the  Falaise-Argentan  pocket. 
The  scene  below  shows  little  change  and  the  mine  is  operating 


NOW  THE  IRON  COMES  FROM  ITS  MINES 


This  was  at  Ste.  Mere  Eglise,  on  the  Yank  smash  from  Utah  Beach  to  Cherbourg.  Right,  Genevieve 
Lemencier  at  the  gas  pump,  sister  Marie  before  the  store.  They  work  for  their  widowed  mother 


D  IN  TO  REPAIR  CHERBOURG  p^^' 
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ville-sur-Mer  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach, 
and  from  there  to  the  small  watering  place  of 
Ver-sur-Mer,  to  Isigny  and  to  Utah  Beach. 
From  Utah  we  went  on  to  Ste.  Mere  Eglise, 
first  town  to  be  captured  by  airborne  troops 
(505th  Parachute  Infantry) ,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  D-Day.  From  there  we  drove  to  Caren- 
tan,  to  Valognes  and  on  to  Cherbourg.  We  came 
down  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  to  St. 
Sauveur,  Pont  l'Abbe,  Coutances,  Marigny  and 
St.  Lo,  and  out  to  Avranches,  Vire,  Flers, 
Argentan,  Chambois  and  Falaise. 

Two  or  three  of  the  "now"  pictures  deserve 
extra  comment.  Some-  (Continued  on  page  46) 


THEIR  HANDIWORK  AS  IT  LOOKS  AT  PRESENT 


Cherbourg  citizens  repairing  a  street  of  the  port 
city  as  Yanks  sign  up  others  for  the  work.  Right, 
kids  playing,  a  truck  hauling  —  that's  how  now 


ANOTHER  ARMY  WITH  AN  ARC  DE  TRIOMPHE  BACKGROUND  AS  TOURISTS  SEE  THIS  HISTORIC  SPOT  TODAY 


Marshal  Foch  and  Gen.  Pershing  at  Suresnes 
Cemetery  during  the  Legion's  1927  Pilgrimage 


The  warm,  human  qualities 
behind  the  stern  exterior  of 
America's  WW1  leader 


That  was 
PERSHING 


Hi  Brig.  Ken.  II.  John  Ylarkej 

as-  told  to 
Hichard  Seelyc  Junes 


Vl  hen  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
<  merits  Commission  wanted  to 
place  a  bronze  bust  of  General  Persh- 
ing at  the  building  in  Chaumont, 
France,  which  was  General  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  1917-19,  the  General 
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himself,  as  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, vetoed  the  proposal.  He  favored 
a  simple  bronze  tablet  stating  that  it 
marked  the  American  G.  H.  Q.  Not 
even  his  name  was  on  the  tablet.  The 
majority  of  us  on  the  Commission 
acceded  to  his  wishes.  The  tablet  was 
placed,  was  removed  by  the  Germans 
in  1942,  and  has  since  been  replaced. 

The  General  had  a  natural  modesty. 
He  once  showed  my  young  daughter 
the  portraits,  in  his  office,  of  four 


men  who  held  the  rank  of  General 
of  the  Armies,  Washington,  Grant, 
Sherman  and  Sheridan.  He  never 
mentioned  to  her  that  he  then  held 
that  rank.  During  WW2  we  created 
some  five-star  generals.  Although 
Pershing  outranked  them  all  and 
could  have  worn  six  stars  had  he 
wanted  to,  he  never  changed  from  his 
regular  four. 

Pershing  seldom  spoke  of  any  rank 
except  as  a  matter  of  military  routine. 


If  he  was  proud  of  any  rank  he  ever 
held  it  was  that  of  Captain  of  the 
Cadet  Corps  when  he  was  a  student 
at  West  Point. 

My  first  encounter  with  Pershing, 
like  that  of  many  an  A.E.F.  soldier, 
might  have  been  disastrous.  He  came 
to  inspect  the  29th  Division  in  which 
I  commanded  the  114th  Infantry.  Be- 
ing much  concerned  with  the  physical 
fitness  of  the  army,  he  asked  me  spe- 
cifically how  many  venereal  cases  we 
had.  A  short  time  later  he  asked  the 
same  question  of  one  of  my  company 
commanders,  who  replied  with  a  fig- 
ure larger  than  I  had  given  for  the 
regiment.  The  captain  had  mistaken 
the  question  to  be  about  how  many 
cases  there  had  been,  not  the  present 
number.  General  Pershing  promptly 
told  an  aide  to  check  up  on  the  fig- 
ures, and  I  heard  no  more  about  it. 
At  the  moment  I  expected  a  severe 
reprimand,  and  little  guessed  that  I 
would  in  later  years  be  associated 
with  General  Pershing  in  the  War 
Department  and  in  connection  with 
American  Legion  activities  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Battle  Monuments 
Commission. 

After  1921  I  became  a  sort  of  un- 
official liaison  contact  between  the 
Legion  and  the  General.  This  placed 
me  in  a  delicate  position  in  1926  when 
many  leaders  of  the  Legion  wanted  to 
elect  Pershing  its  National  Com- 
mander. The  proposal  was  appealing 


in  many  ways,  especially  because  the 
1927  national  convention  was  to  be 
held  in  Paris.  There  were  also  definite 
drawbacks.  General  Pershing  felt  ob- 
ligated to  spend  some  time  in  France 
each  year  watching  the  progress  of 
memorial  projects  and  American 
cemetery  improvements,  and  he  was 
also  giving  much  time  to  work  for 


HOW  PERSHING  . . . 

Almost  became  Legion  National 
Commander  .  .  .  Might  have  be- 
come U.  S.  President  in  1928  .  .  . 
Got  the  nickname  "Black  Jack" 
.  .  .  Wanted  birthday  greetings 
phrased  .  .  .  Spent  Nov.  11,  1918 
.  .  .  Wished  to  be  memorialized 

preparedness  in  a  decade  when 
America  seemed  determined  to  get 
itself  as  unprepared  for  military  and 
naval  emergencies  as  it  possibly  could. 
The  Legion  commandership  is  a  full- 
time  job  and  Pershing  was  never 
agreeable  to  "lending  his  name"  to 
places  or  duties  he  could  not  truly 
occupy  and  fulfill.  He  wanted  to  ad- 


vance the  Legion  work,  in  which  he 
deeply  believed,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  "Second  A.E.F."  trip  to  France, 
but  he  did  not  want  any  office. 

A  group  of  Legion  leaders,  includ- 
ing the  late  Jim  Drain,  who  had  been 
National  Commander  in  1925,  lined 
up  a  majority  of  delegate  support  for 
Pershing  and  told  him  the  election 
would  be  practically  unanimous,  and 
that  it  was  almost  a  national  duty  for 
him  to  accept. 

General  Pershing  went  to  Philadel- 
phia on  the  eve  of  the  convention 
without  the  matter  having  been  finally 
settled,  because  his  friends  would  not 
take  his  no  for  an  answer.  At  a  late 
conference  there  he  said  he  would  not 
accept  the  commandei*ship  unless  it 
were  tendered  with  absolute  unanim- 
ity. Since  certain  delegations  had 
instructions  binding  them  to  vote  for 
avowed  candidates,  no  one  could  as- 
sure a  positively  unanimous  vote.  The 
Pershing -for -Commander  advocates 
finally  gave  up,  and  he  was  named 
"Honorary  National  Commander."  I 
am  pretty  certain  that  he  knew,  when 
he  stipulated  unanimity,  that  it  could 
not  be  achieved,  and  that  he  found  it 
a  means  of  avoiding  a  step  which  he 
thought  would  be  a  mistake.  He  made 
the  1927  trip  to  France,  did  every- 
thing the  Legion  asked  of  him,  and 
always  kept  himself  in  a  secondary 
position  to  National  Commander 
Savage,         (Continued  on  page  34) 


The  French  greet  the  A.E.F.  Commander  landing  at  Boulogne,  June  13,  1917       PHoto  by  u  s  army  signal  corps 


START 
WING 
IP  LIVING 

MIKSCH 

Why  buy  a  book  telling 
you  how  to  stop  worry- 
ing? Worrying's  fun  if 
you  know  how  to  do  it 
properly.  Here's  how! 

PHOTO  BY  DREW  BRADY 
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Is  the  wolf  at  your  door?  Did  your 
wife  run  off  with  the  used  car 
salesman?  Wasn't  Santa  Claus  good  to 
you?  Are  those  spots  on  your  liver? 
Is  somebody  breaking  in  downstairs? 
Well,  worry  isn't  going  to  help  you, 
friend.  Nothing  will.  You're  finished; 
at  the  end  of  your  rope!  Here,  take 
the  rope.  Go  ahead.  You  know  what 
to  do  with  it. 

Entirely  too  few  people  take  worry- 
ing seriously.  That's  what  is  wrong 
with  the  world  today.  We've  got  more 
things  to  worry  about  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  are  we  making  the  most  of 
this  grand  opportunity?  Oh  no,  not 
us!  Everybody  simply  says,  "Heigh 
ho!  What's  the  use  of  worrying? 
Smile,  smile,  smile!"  Do  you  realize 
how  many  of  your  face  muscles  are 
used  up  in  a  single  smile?  Well,  right 
there  is  something  to  worry  about. 

Goodness  knows,  if  we're  not  worry- 
ing our  heads  off  right  this  very  min- 
ute, whenever  do  we  expect  to  start? 
Look  at  the  headlines.  Look  at  your 
waistlines.  Now,  try  not  to  worry! 

The  following  chapters,  prepared  at 
the  White  Sands  Migraine  Proving 
Grounds  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  For  The  Advance- 
ment Of  Fingernail  Biting,  are 
designed  to  overcome  our  foolish  prej- 
udices against  unhappiness  and  to 
increase  your  powers  for  worrying. 

WHAT  WORRY  DOES  TO  YOU 

As  everyone  knows,  the  human  sys- 
tem is  composed  largely  of  corpuscles. 
There  are  red  corpuscles  and  there 
are  white  corpuscles,  and,  depending 
on  what  you've  been  up  to  the  night 
before,  there  may  be  a  few  Techni- 
color corpuscles.  Anyway,  at  this  very 
instant,  all  these  millions  of  tiny  cor- 
puscles are  floating  around  in  your 
bloodstream  like  so  many  barges  on 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  red  ones  go  West 
on  alternate  Tuesdays,  while  the  white 
ones  go  South  from  December  to 
March.  This  is  known  as  proper  bal- 
ance or  "delayed  metabolism." 

Now  then,  suppose  all  of  a  sudden 
we  start  to  worry  about  something. 
First  of  all,  that  big  old  lump  of  gray 
tissue  called  The  Brain  sends  out 
waves.  These  waves  go  cascading 
down  the  Spinal  Cord  until  they 
finally  tumble  into  the  cool  depths 
of  Arrowhead  Lake  where  many  fine 
catches  of  rainbow  trout  are  taken. 
(Any  left-over  waves  are  used  for 
FM  broadcasts  and  television.)  Mean- 
while all  those  tiny  barges,  or  cor- 
puscles, start  bumping  and  crashing 
around,  tangling  their  mainsheets  and 
denting  a  fender  here  and  there,  until, 
your  whole  arterial  system  gets  to 
look  like  Fiesta  Night  in  the  Vieux 
Carre.  This  is  known  as  Insomnia, 
which  is  a  sure  cure  for  "night  blind- 
ness." (Continued  on  page  33) 


There  will  be  800  tenant-owners  of  Bell  Park  Gardens  and  they  start  moving  in  this  Spring 


By  HAYWARD  S.  CLEVELAND 

Up  to  now,  the  city  veteran  earn- 
ing from  $2,500  to  $4,000  a  year 
has  been  the  forgotten  man  in  the 
housing  picture.  Although  the  home 
building  industry  throughout  the 
country  has  done  a  tremendous  con- 
struction job  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
little  or  no  housing  accommodations 
have  been  made  available  for  urban 
veterans  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

At  long  last,  however,  something  is 
being  done  for  low-salaried  city  vets. 
And  what  is  being  done  can  be  read- 
ily adapted  to  small  and  medium- 


sized  cities  as  well  as  our  vast  urban 
centers. 

The  pioneer  project  of  this  type  is 
a  development  called  Bell  Park  Gar- 
dens, located  at  Bayside,  a  suburb  of 
New  York  City  in  Queens  County. 
Now  under  construction,  it  will  pro- 
vide apartments  for  800  veterans  and 
their  families  who  will  start  moving 
in  this  spring.  It  is  a  co-operative 
venture  in  more  ways  than  one.  Vet- 
erans will  share  in  ownership  of  the 
project,  but,  probably  more  important, 
it  has  been  made  possible  by  co- 
operation among  builders,  bankers, 
labor,  engineers,  architects,  govern- 
ment and  the  veterans  themselves. 


Not  a  single  dollar  has  been  subsi- 
dized by  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  only  one  partial  tax  exemp- 
tion feature  and  this  was  granted  at 
the  local  level.  The  City  of  New  York 
granted  tax  exemption  on  the  im- 
provement to  the  property  for  the 
period  of  the  mortgage.  Full  taxes 
will  still  be  paid  on  the  unimproved 
property. 

Apartments  in  the  huge  project 
range  from  $8,280  for  3%  rooms  to 
$11,032  for  6  rooms,  with  an  average 
down-payment  of  $240  per  room.  For 
those  veterans  unable  to  put  down  all 
of  the  cash  required,  arrangements 
were  made     (Continued  on  page  44) 
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|  The  Yamanouchi  Riddle  I 


Yamanouchi  played  the 
cloak-and-dagger  game 
with  silk  gloves,  even  with 
courtesy  to  his  enemy 

By  I'ARL  \nilA\S 


A few  of  the  inexplicable  events  of 
the  war  have  found  answers  with 
the  peace.  But  the  endless  curious 
happenings,  mostly  between  man  and 
man,  become  the  mysteries  of  war. 
They  are  not  important  enough  for 
us  to  search  out  the  answers;  and 
frequently  death  or  the  void  of  the 
aftermath  makes  such  a  search  im- 
possible. In  any  event  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  understand  and  the  passage  of 
time  seldom  helps  solve  the  riddle. 
Such  a  riddle  was  Yamanouchi. 

Yamanouchi  was  young  and  stur- 
dily built,  was  one  of  the  many 
Japanese  who  had  settled  in  Manila. 
He  was  professionally  skilled  as  a 
photographer  and  was  so  fully  west- 
ernized in  his  manners  and  language 
that  he  was  in  constant  demand  by 
the  American  community.  A  wedding 
or  a  polo  match  was  incomplete  with- 
out Yamanouchi,  and  the  pictures 
which  rested  on  pianos  and  hung  on 
the  walls  of  American  homes  in 
Manila  invariably  carried  his  bleached 
signature. 

In  fact,  Yamanouchi  had  become 
such  an  intimate  part  of  American 
life  in  Manila  that  references  to  "the 
Japanese"  seldom  were  intended  to 
include  him. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Chick  Par- 
sons, then  publicly  a  leading  Ameri- 
can businessman  in  the  Philippines 
and  secretly  U.  S.  Naval  Intelligence, 
employed  Yamanouchi  on  emergency 
some  years  before  the  war  to  make 
a  photographic  copy  of  his  Navy  In- 
telligence Identification  Card. 

A  week  before  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked, Yamanouchi  sailed  for  Japan 
on  a  hasty  trip  made  necessary,  he 
said,  by  "the  great  sickness"  of  his 
mother.  On  the  8th  of  December  the 
remainder  of  his  countrymen  who  did 
not  have  foreknowledge  of  family  ill- 


Chick  Parsons,  (in  Navy  cap)  greeting  old  friends  released  from  Manila's  Santo  Tomas 
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nesses  were  rounded  up  and  interned. 
Then,  as  the  course  of  war  changed 
on  the  islands  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Americans  in  turn  took  their  places 
in  the  prisons.  Chick  Parsons  was 
among  them. 

But  after  two  days  in  Santo  Tomas 
Internment  Camp,  Parsons  protested: 
he  produced  documents  to  show  that 
he  fell  under  diplomatic  immunity; 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  "honorary  Consul 
General  of  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment." He  was  in  due  course  removed 
from  the  camp  and  placed  under 
house  arrest  within  the  city  to  await 
a  diplomatic  exchange  ship.  Why  the 
Japanese  High  Command  did  not  see 
through  his  ruse  Parsons  will  never 
know.  But  the  several  weeks'  wait 
for  the  ship  were  nervous  ones. 
In  any  event,  the  night  before  he 
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was  to  sail  from  Manila,  homeward 
bound,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  arrest  house.  An  air- 
raid alert  had  thrown  the  city  into 
darkness  and  the  Japanese  soldiers 
who  walked  sentry  duty  about  the 
house  were  carrying  their  rifles  in 
their  hands.  As  Parsons  sat  before  a 
candle  on  the  kitchen  table  the  door 
before  him  opened  quietly.  A  Japanese 
naval  officer  entered.  Parsons  arose. 
It  was  Yamanouchi— now  Commander 
Yamanouchi.  The  Commander  placed 
his  finger  over  his  lips  to  indicate 
silence.  But  it  was  an  unneeded  ges- 
ture. Parsons'  mouth  was  too  dry  for 
talk. 

"I've  just  learned  that  you  are  leav- 
ing on  the  Repatriation  Ship  tomorrow, 
Chick,"  said  Yamanouchi,  "and  I  came 
over  to  say  (Continued  on  page  46) 


HOW  TO  START  WORRYING  AND  STOP  LIVING 


So  you  see,  it  is  far  better  to  keep 
those  lazy  corpuscles  churned  up  by  a 
little  good  sound  worrying  than  to  waste 
a  whole  third  of  your  life  span  in  sleep. 

COUNT  YOUR  BLESSINGS 

Worry  is  a  state  of  mind.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  been  in  a  state  of  mind  will 
know  exactly  what  I  mean.  If  you  want 
to  get  into  a  Grade-A-Awful  state  of 
mind,  just  starting  counting  your  bless- 
ings. 

Okay,  but  where  shall  we  start  count- 
ing? Well,  there's  your  health,  for  one 
thing.  Maybe  you  haven't  been  feeling 
too  good  lately.  Off  your  feed?  Dizzy 
spells?  Hair  dropping  out?  Restless 
nights?  Backache?  Well,  there's  your 
health,  anyway.  Count  it! 

After  your  health  come  your  other 
blessings.  What  are  they?  Gracious,  if  you 
don't  know,  /  certainly  don't!  I've  got  all 
I  can  do  to  count  to  two  on  my  own 
blessings.  In  order  to  make  this  easy,  let's 
just  count  the  blessings  of  the  guy  next 
door.  He's  lousy  with  blessings.  One:  his 
health,  and  he  really  looks  healthy  what 
with  the  nice  tan  he  picked  up  in  Ber- 
muda; Two:  his  new  convertible;  Three: 
his  wife's  bank  account;  Four:  that 
blonde  kid  in  his  office  who's  simply 
crazy  about  him;  Five;  his  luck  with  the 
ponies.  .  .  .  Hold  it  right  there,  pal.  That 
ought  to  give  you  enough  to  worry  about 
for  the  rest  of  this  week  even  if  nothing 
else  turns  up. 

MARK  TWAIN  AND  WORRY 

"All  the  things  you  worry  about  never 
happen,"  said  Mark  Twain,  or  somebody 
else  with  a  mustache  who  was  passing 
as  Mark  Twain,  which  might  even  have 
worried  Mark  himself  had  he  known  that 
someone  was  going  around  saying  things 
and  forging  his  name  to  them.  Whoever 
said  it  was  dead  wrong! 

As  a  matter  of  record,  most  of  the 
things  we  worry  about  do  happen,  plus  a 
good  many  other  things  we  never  did 
get  around  to  worrying  about.  Even  the 
most    expert    worrier    cannot    hope  to 


(Continued  from  page  30) 
worry  about  all  the  dreadful  things  that 
are  going  to  happen  to  him.  You  worry 
yourself  sick  for  fear  you  will  stumble 
over  a  rock,  and  you  stumble.  Only  you 
didn't  worry  about  the  nice  big  diamond- 
back  rattlesnake  under  the  rock  —  but 
there  he  is!  Oh  well,  that's  life  for  you. 

GET  AT  THE  ROOT  OF  YOUR  WORRIES 

Frustration  is  a  fairly  simple  thing. 
Some  people  become  frustrated  by  mere- 
ly fearing  they  are  going  to  run  out  of 
things  to  frustrate  them.  Like  in  maybe 
a  thousand  years  we  will  run  out  of  our 
coal  supply.  Our  oil  will  run  out  long 
before  that.  We  will  run  out  long  before 
either  one  of  them.  This  is  frustration. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  being 
frustrated.  An  overworked  libido  will  do 
it.  Freud  himself  was  frustrated.  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne  was  frustrated.  Diamond 
Jim  Brady  was  a  teensy-weensy  bit  frus- 
trated. Gracious  knows,  I  am  frustrated 
all  the  way  to  hell  and  gone!  Why  don't 
we  all  go  out  and  get  frustrated? 

CASE  HISTORIES 

Here  are  some  top-drawer  cases  of 
actual  worry  from  our  secret  files: 

(1)  A  biscuit  salesman,  named  Mr.  B, 
worried  all  the  time  he  drove  his  car 
for  fear  both  his  front  wheels  would 
drop  off  simultaneously.  He  was  very 
foolish.  It  was  his  two  back  wheels 
which  finally  dropped  off. 

(2)  Mr.  X,  of  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa., 
imagined  he  was  growing  an  extra  set 
of  upper  teeth.  This  worried  him  a  great 
deal,  and  he  mentioned  it  to  his  dentist. 
Then  the  dentist  got  to  worrying  about 
it  and  pretty  soon  he  forgot  to  order  new 
magazines  for  his  waiting  room,  with 
the  result  that  his  practice  began  drop- 
ping off  something  terrible.  Today  that 
dentist  is  on  relief,  while  Mr.  X,  the 
original  worrier,  bought  up  the  dentist's 
equipment  at  public  sale,  making  him- 
self a  tidy  profit  on  the  deal. 

(3)  Here  is  an  interesting  and  reveal- 
ing letter  from  a  Back  Bay,  Boston 
woman:  "I  didn't  start  to  worry  at  all 


until  I  was  45.  Then  one  day  a  friend 
stopped  me  and  said,  'How  do  you  know 
you  can't  worry?'  Now  I  am  46  and  I 
worry  like  anything.  I  am  a  housewife. 
That  worries  me  too.  Maybe  you  and  me 
can  sneak  off  to  the  mountains  some 
week-end.  Love,  Toodles." 

WORRY  PRACTICE 

The  following  simple  home  exercises 
are  guaranteed  to  destroy  your  Peace  of 
Mind.  Make  them  part  of  your  daily 
living,  and  by  next  Tuesday  you  ought 
to  drop  dead.  Maybe  sooner. 

(1)  Pretend  you  have  a  nervous  break- 
down and  that  the  night  nurse  has  gone 
off  duty.  Hypertension  may  be  setting  in! 
Hypertension  brings  ulcers!  Worry  about 
the  possibility  of  getting  ulcers.  Worry 
a  little  harder  ...  a  little  harder,  please. 
My,  what  a  fine  big  ulcer  you  have!  Now 
you  really  have  something  to  worry 
about! 

(2)  Think  of  a  number.  Multiply  it  by 
55.  Add  33%%.  Don't  subtract  anything. 
The  last  amount  in  this  column  is  pay- 
able to  the  Department  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue on  March  15. 

(3)  Curl  up  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  pretend  the  room  is  shrinking.  The 
walls  crowd  in;  the  ceiling  is  pressing 
down  on  you.  Getting  stuffy,  isn't  it? 
Darned  if  it  isn't  shrinking!  You're 
jammed  into  something  the  size  of  a 
shoe  box!  Now  —  just  imagine  that  your 
mother-in-law  is  moving  in  with  you! 

(4)  Take  a  long  walk.  You  are  being 
followed!  Who  could  it  be?  A  Communist 
agent?  Jack-The-Ripper?  The  man  from 
the  loan  company?  Better  start  running! 
Faster  .  .  .  puff,  puff  .  .  .  Say,  running 
like  this  can  be  hard  on  the  heart!  Bump, 
bump,  bump,  bump.  .  .  .  Wonder  how 
many  ticks  are  left  in  the  old  ticker, 
anyway?  Bump,  bump.  .  .  .  Not  many,  I 
guess.  .  .  .  Oh,  doctor! 

So  there  you  are.  Don't  be  a  Polly - 
anna.  With  the  present  state  of  affairs 
and  the  awful  shape  of  things  in  general, 
it  is  high  time  indeed  that  someone  starts 
to  worry.  It  might  as  well  be  you.  the  end 
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At  Lafayette's  tomb  in  1927.  Reading  the  address,  Marquis  de  Chambrun.  At  Pershing's  left,  National  Commander  Howard  P.  Savage 


THAT  WAS  PERSHING 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

of  whom  he  spoke  as  "My  Commander." 

General  Pershing  asked  me  to  be  his 
aide  on  the  1927  trip.  On  the  Leviathan, 
going  across,  he  completely  enjoyed  him- 
self as  just  another  Legionnaire  on  va- 
cation, signing  autographs,  listening  to 
old-soldier  talk,  and  laughing  at  old- 
soldier  jokes.  He  avoided  personal  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition  law,  although  he 
did  not  believe  in  it.  When  someone 
presented  him  with  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  excellent  rum,  he  asked  me  to 
give  a  cocktail  party  in  his  cabin.  Near 
the  dinner  hour  he  came  in,  shook 
hands  all  around,  but  did  not  imbibe. 
He  never  was  a  hard  liquor  drinker,  and 
his  "beer  and  light  wines"  order  to  the 
A.E.F.  accorded  with  both  his  judgment 
and  his  habits.  He  liked  wine  and  came 
to  be  a  keen  judge  of  the  best  French 
vintages. 

On  one  occasion  in  later  years  he  en- 
tertained Marshal  Petain,  General  Gou- 
raud  and  four  or  five  others  at  lunch  at 
the  Crillon  and  selected  the  wines  with 
exceptional  care.  The  distinguished 
Frenchmen,  when  wine  was  poured,  mo- 
tioned the  waiter  to  half  fill  their  glasses, 
and  proceeded  to  fill  them  with  water 
as  the  French  do  in  drinking  their  "vin 
du  pays."  Pershing  remarked  to  me  after 
the  luncheon,  "Markey,  wasn't  it  a  crime 
to  dilute  that  wine." 

One  day  the  General  and  I  were  lunch- 
ing alone  in  mufti,  at  a  restaurant  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  selected  a  wine 


from  the  card,  but  the  waiter  brought 
wine  in  a  carafe  and  started  to  pour  it. 
Pershing  sent  him  back  with  it,  and  the 
waiter  returned  with  wine  in  a  plain, 
previously  opened  bottle.  The  General 
admonished  him  to  bring  the  wine  he 
had  ordered  and  open  it  in  his  presence. 
At  this  moment  there  entered  M.  Citroen, 
the  auto  manufacturer,  who  instantly 
recognized  Pershing  and  hastened  to  our 
table  to  greet  him  by  name.  The  abashed 
waiter  summoned  the  manager,  and 
Pershing  proceeded  to  give  that  gentle- 
man what  we  would  call  in  the  army  a 
good  bawling  out.  Then  he  told  M.  Cit- 
roen, "It  is  a  pity  that  some  Frenchmen 
perpetrate  petty  frauds  on  American 
visitors.  The  American  goes  home  and 
remembers  that  he  was  tricked  out  of  a 
few  francs  and  talks  more  about  that 
than  about  all  the  wonders  of  France.  A 
little  innkeeper's  avarice  is  often  remem- 
bered longer  than  the  hospitality  and 
charm  of  the  French  people  as  a  whole." 

Behind  Pershing's  reputation  as  a  strict 
disciplinarian  and  "hard  boiled"  soldier 
was  a  natural  courtesy  and  consideration 
which  was  little  known  to  the  public.  On 
a  visit  to  South  America  he  was  presented 
by  President  Castro  of  Venezuela  with  a 
sword  which  had  belonged  to  Simon 
Bolivar.  Castro  was  a  dictator  who  did 
about  as  he  pleased.  To  the  people  of 
Venezuela  his  gift  of  a  national  relic  to 
a  foreign  personage  he  happened  to  fancy 
was  about  as  popular  as  would  be  the 
gift  by  an  American  President  of  George 
Washington's  sword  to  a  Venezuelan 
general.  After  Castro  was  deposed  the 


Venezuelan  minister  to  Washington  made 
a  quiet  suggestion  that  his  people  would 
like  to  have  Bolivar's  sword.  When  Persh- 
ing heard  of  this  he  immediately  ordered 
it  returned.  He  had  really  forgotten  that 
he  had  it  among  his  collection  of  me- 
mentos. 

At  the  dinner  celebrating  Pershing's 
election  to  the  French  Academy,  he 
asked  me  to  be  seated  at  the  table  with 
Mile.  Resco,  a  French  artist  who  had 
painted  his  portrait  in  1919.  I  believe  he 
thought  she  might  not  be  well  known  or 
might  in  some  way  be  slighted.  As  it 
turned  out  her  portrait  was  the  one  re- 
produced on  the  cover  of  the  program, 
and  when  her  identity  was  known  she 
was  the  center  of  attention  at  our  table. 
Pershing  thought  the  Resco  portrait  his 
best,  at  least  until  he  was  painted  by  de 
Laszlo  many  years  later. 

In  1930  General  Gouraud  attended  the 
Legion  convention  at  Boston  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  ride  in  the  parade 
with  General  Pershing.  It  was  the  only 
recognition  the  famous  one-armed 
Frenchman  desired,  and  was  not  too  easy 
to  arrange  because  the  committee  had 
in  mind  placing  Pershing  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  mayor.  Pershing  asked  me  to 
manage  it  if  possible.  It  was  a  ticklish 
matter,  especially  because  before  going 
to  Boston  Pershing  had  asked  me  to  see 
to  it  that  no  occasion  arose  for  reviving 
unpleasant  memories  of  his  removal  of 
General  Clarence  Edwards  as  commander 
of  the  26th  (Yankee)  Division.  Col.  Ed- 
ward Logan,  who  had  been  relieved  of  a 
regimental  command  at  the  same  time, 
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though  later  reinstated,  was  handling 
some  of  the  parade  details.  Luckily  I 
had  been  the  medium  of  bringing  him 
together  with  Pershing  and  any  reper- 
cussions from  that  direction  were  un- 
likely. I  spoke  to  Logan,  who  promptly 
said,  "Leave  it  to  me.  I'll  put  the  soldiers 
together  and  the  politicians  together." 
That  is  exactly  what  he  did,  without  any 
formal  approval  of  the  arrangements 
committee. 

The  Yankee  Division  controversy  with 
Pershing  was  kept  alive  solely  by  friends 
of  General  Edwards.  Pershing  told  me 
that  early  in  A.E.F.  operations  he  had 
Edwards  in  mind  for  a  corps  commander, 
but  found  him  not  co-operative,  and 
relieved  him.  The  post-war  utterances 
of  some  New  England  politicians  did  not 
disturb  Pershing.  When  the  Yankee  Di- 
vision wanted  to  erect  a  church  near 
Belleau  Wood  as  a  memorial,  replacing 
one  destroyed  by  the  division  artillery  at 
another  point,  General  Pershing  sided 
with  the  Yankee  Division  Society  against 
a  protest  by  his  close  friend  General 
Harbord. 

Col.  lemuel  bolles,  former  National 
Adjutant  of  the  Legion,  told  me  this 
anecdote  as  related  to  him  in  Pershing's 
words:  —  "I  was  speaking  at  a  meeting 
in  Minneapolis  recently  and  as  I  left  the 
platform  some  teen-age  boys  were 
grouped  near  the  steps.  I  heard  one  say, 
quite  loudly,  'I  bet  you  he  does.'  Said 
another,  'I  bet  you  he  don't.'  Said  a  third, 
'I  dare  you  to  ask  him.'  The  first  boy 
pushed  his  way  up  to  me  and  said,  'Gen- 
eral Pershing,  you  know  my  uncle,  don't 
you?'  I  asked  him  who  was  his  uncle. 
'Why,  Colonel  Bolles,'  said  the  boy.  I 
told  him  that  I  did  know  Colonel  Bolles 
quite  well,  and  he  turned  back  to  his 
friends,  grinning  broadly.  As  I  left  the 
hall  I  heard  him  address  them  fervently 
with  one  word  'Yaaaah'."  Pershing  in  re- 
lating this  to  Bolles  when  he  next  saw 
him  added,  "The  youngster  was  so  in 
earnest  that  I  would  have  been  tempted 
to  say  yes  even  if  I  had  never  heard  of 
his  uncle." 

General  Pershing's  consideration  for 
others  was  involved  in  the  delay  in  pub- 
lishing his  war  memoirs.  He  told  friends 
soon  after  the  war  that  he  was  being 
urged  to  publish  them  as  a  public  duty, 
and  also  because  the  serial  and  book 
royalties  would  amount  to  a  small  for- 
tune. He  had  the  record  largely  written 
and  documented,  but  hesitated  to  pub- 
lish it  because  he  would  not  write  less 
than  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  and 
in  doing  that  he  would  hurt  the  feelings, 
if  not  the  reputations,  of  a  number  of 
important  personages  at  home  and  abroad. 
Others  were  rushing  into  print,  for  profit 
or  glory,  but  he  was  quite  undecided 
about  issuing  a  book  at  that  time.  The 
fact  is  that  he  did  not  publish  his  two 
volumes  of  war  memoirs  for  more  than 
a  decade  after  the  war.  Some  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  had  important 
disagreements  were  then  dead,  and  the 
others  out  of  public  life.  His  story  was 
published  during  the  depression  and  did 
not  yield  any  substantial  profit.  But  he 
told  the  whole  truth. 
Pershing  was  a  poor  public  speaker,  but 


he  made  one  or  two  eloquent  speeches. 
More  often  his  remarks  were  delivered 
in  halting  style,  even  when  he  read  from 
manuscript.  He  avoided  speaking  when 
possible,  and  when  he  did  talk  it  was 
usually  to  military  or  veteran  groups  on 
some  such  subject  as  national  prepared- 
ness. In  1926  he  went  to  the  Legion  con- 
vention with  General  John  McAuley 
Palmer  as  his  aide,  and  Palmer  was  to 
prepare  a  few  brief  remarks  suitable  to 
the  event.  The  conferences  about  the 
commandership  which  I  have  mentioned 
prevented  Palmer  from  doing  so,  and  as 
they  drove  out  to  the  meeting  he  asked 
the  General  if  he  had  any  planned  speech, 
explaining  why  nothing  had  been  drafted. 
"I  have  nothing,"  said  Pershing.  "I  shall 
have  to  trust  in  God."  His  impromptu  re- 
marks were  timely  and  received  an  ova- 
tion from  the  crowd.  Palmer  leaned  over 
his  shoulder  when  he  sat  down  and  re- 
marked, "Your  faith  was  well  placed." 

At  Verdun  in  1927  Pershing  spoke  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Ossuary,  conclud- 
ing with  his  dramatic  salute  to  Marshal 
Petain  and  the  words,  "I  salute  you  on 
the  field  of  your  immortal  glory."  That 
was  one  of  the  few  oratorical  gestures 
he  ever  made.  Many  people  have  agreed 
with  my  belief  that  Pershing's  most 
effective  speech  was  his  radio  address  in 
support  of  giving  Great  Britain  50  over- 
age destroyers  in  exchange  for  military 
bases  on  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  While  made  at  the  request  of 
the  White  House,  it  expressed  his  firm 
beliefs.  All  through  1939-40,  when  he 
was  living  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, Pershing  met  often  with  General 
Marshall  and  was  deeply  concerned  about 
American  preparedness.  He  advocated 
calling  out  the  National  Guard  several 
months  before  that  was  done.  By  the 
end  of  1941  and  the  attack  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  General  was  a  patient  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death. 

Pershing  was  as  little  of  a  politician  as 
he  was  an  orator,  but  many  friends 
thought  he  ought  to  be  President,  and 


they  once  planned  to  bring  about  his 
nomination.  This  was  at  the  Republican 
convention  of  1928.  Mr.  Coolidge  had  is- 
sued his  "do  not  choose  to  run"  state- 
ment in  1927,  and  while  Mr.  Hoover  then 
became  a  leading  candidate,  his  nomina- 
tion was  far  from  a  certainty.  A  group 
of  us  who  deeply  admired  General  Persh- 
ing decided  that  if  the  convention  made 
no  nomination  on  the  first  ballot,  we 
would  try  to  swing  it  for  Pershing. 

TO  this  end  we  made  detailed  prepa- 
rations. Col.  Cal  O'Loughlin,  editor  of 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  General  which  emphasized 
his  experiences  as  farmer  and  school 
teacher  and  colonial  administrator  and 
spoke  of  his  general  humanitarian  out- 
look, without  mentioning  military  mat- 
ters. We  had  this  printed  and  ready  to 
distribute  at  the  right  moment.  We  con- 
tacted every  delegate  who  was  a  veteran, 
and  felt  that  if  a  deadlock  developed  we 
would  sweep  the  convention  with  a 
Pershing  stampede. 

General  Pershing  was  in  France  when 
the  convention  met.  He  had  been  told  of 
what  was  going  on  and  kept  informed  by 
cable,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  took  any 
part  or  gave  any  encouragement,  except 
that  he  did  not  try  to  stop  us.  As  the 
event  developed  the  "stop-Hoover"  move- 
ment fluctuated  between  success  and 
failure  until  the  very  eve  of  the  conven- 
tion, when  Senator  Vare  threw  Pennsyl- 
vania's support  to  Hoover  and  thus  as- 
sured his  selection  on  the  first  ballot. 
The  Pershing  campaign  books  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  whole  episode,  oddly 
enough,  never  attracted  newspaper  pub- 
licity. Some  persons  presumed  to  be 
fairly  important  in  political  affairs  par- 
ticipated, and  also  many  of  us  who  might 
have  been  called  rank  amateurs. 

General  Pershing  in  later  years  told  me 
that  he  never  took  the  proposal  seriously, 
and  never  had  any  idea  of  running  for 
office. 

I  often  asked  Pershing  about  various 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


"For  all  we  know  the  war  could  be  over!" 
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REPORT 


Reviews  of  Important  New  Movies 
By  It.  WILSON  BRUWI\ 


THE  ACCUSED 

A  Hal  Wallis-Paramount  picture  with 
Loretta  Young,  Robert  Cummings  and 
Wendell  Corey. 

Miss  Young's  87th  picture  presents  her 
as  an  introverted  professor  of  psychology 
who  becomes  involved  in  the  murder  of 
one  of  her  students  (Douglas  Dick) .  With 
the  victim's  guardian  (Cummings)  and 
the  detective  in  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tion (Corey)  both  falling  for  the  gorgeous 


Loretta  Young  and  Robert  Cummings 
have  a  campus  setting  in  The  Accused 


professor,  a  complicated  triangle  is  devel- 
oped. It  is  the  first  picture  made  by  Miss 
Young  since  she  won  the  1947  Oscar  and 
does  her  credit.  Best  acting  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  turned  out  by  Corey,  whom  you'll 
remember  from  Sorry,  Wrong  Number 
and  The  Search.  This  is  an  adult  picture. 

YOU  GOTTA  STAY  HAPPY 

U-I  presents  Joan  Fontaine,  James 
Stewart,  Eddie  Albert,  Roland  Young. 
Percy  Kilbride. 

Here  is  the  best  comedy  since  Sitting 
Pretty  —  one  that  the  entire  family  will 
enjoy.  One  glance  at  the  cast  and  you  can 
imagine  some  of  the  laughs  resulting.  And 
Miss  Fontaine,  whom  we've  always 
thought  of  as  a  serious  actress,  can  be 
funny  too  (and  is) .  In  the  story  Joan  is 
forced  into  a  marriage  by  her  uncle  (Ro- 
land Young)  and  a  psychiatrist,  but  the 
very  first  night  goes  to  sleep  in  another 
man's  room  (Stewart's)  and  can't  be 
awakened  because  she's  full  of  sleeping 
pills.  The  result  is  an  antidote  for  any- 
thing that  bothers  you  as  it  will  entertain 
you  every  minute  it  is  on  the  screen. 

THE  DARK  PAST 

A  Columbia  picture  with  William  Holden, 
Nina  Foch,  Lee  J.  Cobb.  Director:  Rudy 
Mate. 

This  story  presents  the  premise  that  the 
use  of  psychoanalysis  on  juvenile  delin- 
quents can  prevent  the  development  of 
criminal  careers  in  adulthood.  It  casts  Lee 
Cobb  as  a  police  psychiatrist  and  William 
Holden  (for  the  first  time)  as  a  villain  and 
employs  the  flash- back  treatment.  It  is 


not  only  good  acting,  but  points  out  a 
moral  which,  in  the  eyes  of  this  reviewer, 
could  possibly  do  much  to  curb  crime. 
High  point  of  the  picture  is  the  scene  in 
which  Holden  makes  an  effort  to  kill  his 
captors  but,  because  of  a  new  awakening 
brought  about  by  psychoanalysis,  is  un- 
able to  pull  the  trigger.  Recommended  for 
adults  and  teen-agers. 

ONE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

A  Warner  Bros.  Technicolor  with  Dennis 
Morgan,  Janis  Paige,  Don  DeFore, 
Dorothy  Malone. 

The  nostalgia  of  this  picture  is  two-fold 
for  filmgoers.  Not  only  does  it  recall  the 
days  when  the  bicycle-built-for-two  was 
being  pushed  over  on  the  side  of  the  road 
by  the  merry  Oldsmobile,  it  also  reminds 
us  of  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Rita  Hayworth, 
James  Cagney  and  Jack  Carson  who  made 
this  same  picture  under  the  title  of  Straw- 
berry Blonde.  Yes,  it's  the  same  picture 
remade  in  color  with  music  as  well  as 
drama.  And,  what  is  unusual  for  Holly- 
wood, the  music  is  a  part  of  the  plot  rather 
than  being  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  Dennis 
Morgan  does  his  usual  superb  job  of  sing- 
ing and,  many  believe,  makes  this  film 
better  than  Strawberry  Blonde.  Recom- 
mended for  the  entire  family. 

WAKE  OF  THE  RED  WITCH 

A  Republic  film  with  John  Wayne,  Gail 
Russell,  Gig  Young.  Edward  Ludwig  di- 
recting. 

This  is  a  sea  picture  of  462  scenes  based 
upon  Garland  Roark's  novel.  The  story  is 
built  around  the  enmity  of  Wayne,  the 
skipper,  and  Luther  Adler,  the  owner,  of 


Sea-lovers  will  like  Wake  of  the  Red 
Witch,  with  John  Wayne,  Gall  Russell 


the  Red  Witch,  which  plunders  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  in  sailing  ship  days.  Each  is 
determined  upon  the  downfall  of  the 
other  and  both  wind  up  as  losers.  Amaz- 
ing is  the  job  Republic  did  in  substituting 
studio-made  ships  for  the  real  thing;  and 
in  getting  realism  in  a  home-made  octo- 
pus for  Wayne  to  fight.  It  has  the  rugged- 
ness  of  Two  Years  Before  The  Mast  and 
is  good  adventure.  Recommended  to  all. 


(Continued  from  page  35) 
stories  which  had  become  traditional.  He 
told  me  that  the  July  4,  1917,  speech 
by  Colonel  Charles  Stanton  at  the  tomb 
of  Lafayette  was  Stanton's  work,  although 
Pershing  had  designated  Stanton  to  make 
it  and  had  read  and  approved  it.  The 
phrase  "Lafayette,  we  are  here"  from 
that  speech  became  famous,  and  was 
often  attributed  to  Pershing.  In  1927  at 
the  same  scene  he  avoided  speaking,  and 
told  me  he  had  made  a  good  impression 
letting  someone  else  speak  there  before. 
In  his  memoirs  published  later  he  gave 
Stanton  full  credit  for  the  phrase,  which 
he  might  well  have  claimed  as  being  made 
on  his  order  by  his  designated  substitute. 

The  nickname  of  Black  Jack  was 
given  him,  as  the  General  told  me,  by 
a  cadet  at  West  Point  when  he  was  a 
teacher  there.  Illustrating  tactical  de- 
tails to  his  classes  he  once  or  twice  men- 
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tioned  the  methods  employed  in  the  10th 
Cavalry,  a  negro  regiment  in  which  he 
had  commanded  a  troop.  At  one  such 
mention  a  student  whispered  to  another 
"Old  Black  Jack  Pershing  again."  The 
expression  was  passed  on  and  the  nick- 
name stuck.  It  had  no  reference  to  any 
personal  characteristics  of  the  General. 

Pershing  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian  be- 
cause he  knew  that  a  disciplined  army 
is  a  winning  army.  His  gravity  and  serious 
mien  left  some  people  believing  that  his 
personality  lacked  many  softer  human 
characteristics.  He  was  not  given  to 
laughter  while  on  duty,  but  he  saw  and 
remembered  many  funny  things.  He  knew 
that  officers  and  men  were  sometimes 
rattled  at  inspections,  like  a  lad  he  told 
me  of,  who,  when  asked  by  Pershing  his 
height,  said  "five  feet,  six."  "Aren't  you 
a  little  taller  than  that?"  said  Pershing. 
"Oh,  yes  sir,  six  feet,  five."  The  General 
told  me  of  another  soldier  of  whom  he 
asked,  "Where  did  you  serve  in  France?" 
The  doughboy  replied,  "Voulez  vous 
promenade  avec  moi  ce  soir."  He  thought 
Pershing  had  asked  "What  can  you  say 
in  French?" 

Pershing's  birthday  was  September 
13th.  On  one  such  date  on  shipboard  he 
received  many  congratulations  by  wire- 
less and  as  I  was  assembling  them  I  com- 
mented on  their  number  and  the  distinc- 
( Continued  on  page  38) 
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Thousands  of  Men  NOW 


MC4 


BEFORE 


wi,h  COMMANDER- n,e 

Amazing  NtW  Abdominal  SLENDERIZtR 

Yes,  instantly  you,  too,  can  begin  to  feel  ALIVE  .  .  .  ON  TOP 
OF  THE  WORLD  by  joining  the  Parade  of  Men  who  are 
marching  up  the  highway  of  happier  living  with  the  COM- 
MANDER, the  amazing  new  Men's  abdominal  supporter.  GET 
"IN  SHAPE"  INSTANTLY  AND  ENJOY  A  HAPPY 
STREAMLINED  APPEARANCE— The  COMMANDER'S  ex- 
clusively designed  "INTERLOCKING  HANDS"  principle 
gives  extra  double  support  where  needed  most.  Flattens  bur- 
densome sagging  "corporation,"  restores  the  zestful  invigora- 
ting feeling  that  comes  with  firm,  sure  "bay  window"  control. 
BREATHE  EASIER— TAKE  WEIGHT  OFF  TIRED  FEET— 
This  helpful  uplifting  EXTRA  SUPPORTING  power  of  COM- 
MANDER firmly  supports  abdominal  sag.  The  instant  you  pull 
on  the  belt  you  breathe  easier  .  .  .  your  wind  is  longer  .  .  .  vou 
feel  better!  YOUR  BACK  IS  BRACED— YOUR  CLOTHES 
FIT  BETTER — YOU  APPEAR  TALLER.  You  look  and  feel 
slimmer.  Friends  will  notice  the  improvement  immediately. 
COMMANDER  IS  NEW  AND  MODERN !  No  gouging  steel 
ribs,  no  dangling  buckles  and  bothersome  laces.  COMMAN- 
DER has  a  real  man's  athletic  type,  completely  detachable 
pouch.  Gives  genuine  male  protection. 

Test  the  Secret  of  the 
"INTERLOCKING  HANDS'' 
Right  now — This  way! 

CLASP  HANDS  OVER  ABDO- 
MEN —  RAISE  AND  PRESS  IN 
GENTLY.  This  is  the  "INTER- 
LOCKING  HANDS"  PRINCIPLE 
as  EMBODIED  in  COMMANDER. 

MO  BUCKLES,  LACES  OR  STRAPS. 

Commander  Wearers  all  over  America  $ay~ 


"I  am  sure  you  will 
be  pleased  to  know 
that  it  is  by  far  the 
best  and  most  prac- 
tical supporter  I 
have  ever  had.  I 
have  been  pleased 
to  show  it  to  several 
of  my  friends  and 
they  are  likewise 
impressed  with  it." 
Or.  A. M.S.,  Mich. 


"Received  the  Com- 
mander ...  To  say 
that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it  is 
putting  it  mildly.  Ic 
fills  a  long  felt 
want,  giving  the 
needed  support  and 
a  most  comfortable 
feeling  .  .  ." 

J.C.McG.,  Minn. 

"I  recommend  the 
Commander.  ...  I 


might  add  it  has 
helped  me  more 
than  anything  I 
have  ever  tried." 

P.N.,  Ky. 

"Enclosed  find  or- 
der for  another  belt. 
I  wouldn't  be  with- 
out this  supporter 
for  ten  times  whac 
it  cost !" 

Dr.  C.O.S.,  III. 


Above  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  unsolicited  testimonials  tor 
the  Commander  that  we  receive  regularly.  Originals  of  these 
and  others  are  on  file. 


AFTER 


Send  for  it  Today—Use  this  Coupon 


ONLY 

$298 

SIZES  28  to  47 
SPECIAL  LARGE 
SIZES  48  to  60 
$3.98 


INTRODUCTORY  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER! 

WARD  GREEN  CO.,  DEPT.  P-941 
113  West  57th  Street,  New  York  i9,  ft.  Y. 

Send  me  the  "COMMANDER"  for  ten  days'  Free  Trial.  I  will  pay  postman  the 
special  price  of  $2.98  plus  postage.  If  not  satisfied  after  wearing  it  ten  days.  I  mas 
return  it  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

My  waist  measure   My  height  is  „ 

(Send  string  the  size  of  your  waist  if  measuring  tape  is  not  available.) 

Name  

Address  

City. 


□ 


 Zone  State  ,  

Check  here  if  you  enclose  $2.98  with  this  order  and  we  will  pay  postage 
charges.  The  same  refund  offer  holds.  □  Extra  Pouches  at  50c. 


Ward  Green  Co., 1948 


10  DAY  TRIAL 

Send  No  Money 

Wear  COMMANDER 
ten  days.  If  it  fails  to  do 
all  we  say,  send  it  back 
and  the  purchase  price 
will  be  promptly  re- 
funded. 


(Continued  from  page  36) 
tion  of  many  of  the  senders.  The  General 
said  nobody  sent  the  right  one.  To  my 
natural  query  about  that  he  said,  "I  hope 
you  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  die  falling 
off  a  polo  pony."  The  next  year  I  sent 
him  that  message. 

I once  asked  General  Pershing  what  he 
did  on  Armistice  Day,  November  11, 
1918.  He  said  that  the  Armistice  plans 
had  been  completed  on  November  10th, 
but  that  Col.  Mott,  his  representative  at 
Foch's  headquarters,  'phoned  him  at  6 
a.m.  the  11th  to  confirm  the  effective 
hour  for  cease  fire  at  11  a.m.  and  re- 
port no  essential  change  in  plans.  Persh- 
ing then  gave  the  final  word  to  his  chief- 
of-staff,  enjoyed  a  hearty  breakfast,  and 
took  a  staff  car  and  drove  to  Paris,  where 
he  observed  the  great  celebration  in  that 
city.  This  was  just  about  what  any  soldier 
of  the  A.E.F.  would  have  liked  to  do,  and 
quite  a  few  did,  to  celebrate  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Pershing  seldom  revealed  the  more 
gentle  side  of  his  character  to  the  public. 
Not  until  the  second  war  did  it  become 
known  that  he  had  "adopted"  two  French 
war  orphans  of  the  first  war  and  con- 
tributed to  their  support  until  their 
majority.  I  recall  only  once  that  he  spoke 
at  any  length  to  me  about  the  tragic 
death  of  his  wife  and  three  daughters  in 
a  fire  at  the  Presidio  in  1915,  when  he 
was  at  the  Mexican  border.  In  1930  at 
the  Legion  banquet  in  Boston  a  pro- 
fessional entertainer  was  on  the  program, 
who  later  was  seated  next  to  Pershing. 

That  night  I  mentioned  the  excellent 
"show"  and  the  General's  apparent  inter- 
est in  the  performer.  Pershing  told  me 
the  actor  had  been  the  entertainer  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Wellesley  Club  at 
San  Francisco  which  Mrs.  Pershing  at- 
tended. He  then  told  me  of  an  occasion 
at  a  Wellesley  reunion  where  he  acci- 
dentally found  himself  the  only  man 
among  several  hundred  women.  "I  told 
Mrs.  Pershing  to  hold  tightly  to  my  hand," 
he  said,  "for  I  was  badly  frightened."  He 
then  spoke  further  about  his  wife,  and 


in  a  manner  which  convinced  me  that 
she  was  often  in  his  mind,  and  that  he 
would  never  marry  again. 

Pershing  similarly  once  told  me  some- 
thing about  his  mother.  The  occasion 
followed  a  visit  to  dedicate  the  American 
Institute  for  Blinded  French  Veterans  in 
Paris.  I  mentioned  on  our  ride  back  to 
the  hotel  that  General  Pershing  had 
shaken  hands  with  every  person  present, 
and  that  I  had  not  seen  him  do  that  at 
other  ceremonies.  He  then  told  me  that 
as  a  boy  on  the  farm  he  was  taken  to 
church  by  his  mother  each  Sunday,  and 
that  she  always  stayed  after  the  service 
and  shook  hands  with  everyone  in  the 
congregation  of  the  country  church.  He 
said  he  often  wanted  to  do  that  but  that 
it  was  not  always  convenient  or  appro- 
priate. At  the  Blind  Institute  he  was 
moved  to  do  so  and  enjoyed  it. 

The  importunities  to  Pershing  to  lend 
his  name  to  worthy  causes  and  to  indulge 
in  public  and  international  affairs  were 
endless,  and  he  declined  almost  all  of 
them.  I  remember  a  call  on  him  at  Paris 
by  Alexander  Moore,  then  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Spain,  who  wanted  Pershing  to 
make  a  good-will  visit  to  Spain.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  was  with  Moore,  and  referred 
to  our  lack  of  any  war  debt  problem  in 
Spain  with  the  Shakespearean  quotation 
about  "neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender 
be."  Pershing  indicated  that  he  would  not 
lend  himself  to  diplomacy  unless  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked 
him  to  do  so.  He  did  make  certain  good- 
will trips  to  South  America,  at  govern- 
ment request,  but  meticulously  kept 
himself  and  his  name  out  of  public  mat- 
ters except  on  presidential  "orders." 

He  was  on  cordial  terms  with  numerous 
French  leaders,  including  Poincare, 
Foch  and  Clemenceau,  but  did  not  see 
them  often.  Petain  was  his  friend  and 
they  became  quite  chummy.  Their  per- 
sonal contacts  had  no  public  significance. 
When  France  fell  in  1940  and  Petain  ac- 
cepted leadership  of  the  Vichy  regime 
under  German  control,  Pershing  sent  his 
friend  a  telegram.  I  think  that  message 
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was  referred  to  years  later  at  Petain's 
trial,  but  by  that  time  Pershing  was  too 
ill  to  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
affairs.  The  hero  of  Verdun  is  the  lone 
tragic  survivor  of  the  top  commanders 
of  the  First  World  War,  ending  his  days 
in  exile. 

In  relating  these  incidents  of  my 
knowledge  of  General  Pershing  I  have 
had  in  mind  some  of  his  human  char- 
acteristics less  known  to  the  public  than 
his  career  as  a  great  soldier.  He  never 
apologized  for  being  a  strict  soldier.  In 
the  life  and  death  business  of  war  he 
took  no  needless  chances,  and  he  won 
victories.  He  attended  to  both  the  big 
and  little  details  of  his  profession,  and 
made  and  broke  generals  as  firmly  as  he 
insisted  on  clean  boots  and  buttoned 
blouses  on  parade.  At  his  funeral  Gen- 
eral John  F.  O'Ryan  wore  the  old,  stiff- 
collar  uniform.  "I  think  he  would  have 
liked  it,"  O'Ryan  told  me. 

Ionce  .asked  General  Pershing  why  he 
was  named  to  command  the  A.E.F.  He 
said  that  he  thought  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker 
approved  his  conduct  of  the  punitive  ex- 
pedition into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  Villa, 
especially  because  they  wanted  to  avoid 
war  with  Mexico.  There  were  plenty  of 
hot  heads  in  the  Army  who  would  have 
welcomed  a  chance  to  start  a  war,  to 
"settle  with  Mexico  once  and  for  all." 
The  incident  called  the  Carrizal  Massacre 
stirred  war  talk  in  the  American  press, 
and  Pershing  was  criticized  for  not 
avenging  that  incident  in  which  some 
American  soldiers  attacked  Mexican,  not 
outlaw,  troops,  and  were  killed.  Pershing 
did  not  undertake  to  avenge  this  affair 
because  the  officer  commanding  the 
Americans  who  were  lost  was  definitely 
acting  contrary  to  Pershing's  orders  at 
the  time.  The  General  had  an  idea  that 
Wilson  and  Baker  were  pleased  by  his 
course  of  action. 

Through  the  years  Pershing  made 
American  preparedness  his  chief  con- 
cern. He  knew  and  understood  more  of 
European  affairs  than  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  believed  another  war  very 
probable  as  Germany  re-armed  under 
Hitler.  One  day  in  1936  I  was  lunching 
with  him  in  Paris,  and  he  was  reading 
a  French  newspaper.  He  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "Markey,  this  is  terrible  news." 
I  asked  what  had  happened.  He  pointed 
to  the  statement  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  ordered  the  nationalization 
of  the  French  munitions  industry.  "Now," 
said  Pershing,  "they  will  never  be  ready." 
This  prophecy  proved  only  too  correct 
four  years  later,  when  the  presumably 
powerful  French  army  collapsed  so  quick- 
ly, largely  from  failure  of  materiel. 

General  Pershing  did  not  always  have 
his  own  way  about  decisions  made  dur- 
ing his  command  of  the  A.E.F.:  he  ac- 
cepted and  carried  out  some  decisions 
with  which  he  did  not  agree.  He  wanted 
to  pursue  the  victory  at  St.  Mihiel  by 
taking  Metz,  hoping  thus  to  out-flank  the 
German  armies  in  France  and  Flanders, 
but  he  moved  on  to  the  Argonne  when 
the  high  command  so  decided.  In  later 
years  he  once  expressed  gratification  that 
the  Argonne  offensive  was  included  in  a 
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work  on  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world.  He  led  the  A.E.F.  to  that  victory, 
without  expressing  his  belief  that  the 
result  might  have  been  achieved  other- 
wise at  less  cost.  When  the  Germans  col- 
lapsed he  wanted  the  Allies  to  occupy 
Berlin,  believing  that  only  a  humiliation 
of  the  Prussian  militarists  would  teach 
Germany  that  war  did  not  pay.  He  later 
felt  such  an  occupation  might  have  pre- 
vented Germany  re- arming  for  the  sec- 
ond great  war.  My  last  message  to  him 
was  from  Berlin  after  that  second  war. 
I  told  him  I  stood  where  he  had  wanted 
the  Allies  to  be  many  years  earlier. 

Pershing's  attention  to  the  details  of 
erecting  the  battle  monuments  in  France 
and  perfecting   the   American  military 
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cemeteries  where  31,000  men  of  his  com- 
mand are  buried  was  thorough  and  metic- 
ulous. It  was  he  who  wrote  the  words  to 
be  chiseled  on  the  stones  for  the  unknown 
dead,  and  perpetuated  on  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington,  "Here  lies 
in  honored  glory  an  American  soldier 
known  but  to  God."  Characteristically, 
the  General's  grave  has  the  same  simple 
type  of  government  tombstone  that  marks 
the  resting  place  of  the  privates  who 
served  under  him. 

On  several  occasions  I  discussed  with 
General  Pershing  my  belief  that  America 
would  some  day  create  a  memorial  to 
him.  He  told  me  that  if  such  a  thing 
were  ever  undertaken  it  might  well  be 
in  the  form  of  a  military  museum  which 
would  exhibit  our  arms  and  equipment 
for  all  our  wars  and  teach  future  Ameri- 
cans the  need  of  preparation  to  preserve 
this  great  nation.  I  once  collected  a  ser- 
ies of  pictures  of  the  military  museum 
at  Brussels  and  showed  them  to  Persh- 
ing. He  then  expressly  forbade  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  anyone.  I  observed 
that  request,  but  I  regard  it  as  having 
been  applicable  only  to  his  lifetime.  Un- 
less he  gave  other  directions  to  his  son, 
or  to  his  other  executors,  I  believe  there 
could  be  no  more  fitting  manner  of  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  soldiers.  the  end 
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SUPER-CHIEFTAIN 


COMPARE  THESE  INDIAN  EXTRAS 


l  PRIVATE  BATHROOM,  WITH 
TILE  SHOWER,  FLUSHING 
TOILET,  LARGE  LAVATORY 

>  FORCED  HOT  AIR-HEAT 
THRUOUT 

>  COMPLETE  SIMMONS 
BEDDING 

>  6  FULL-LENGTH  WARDROBES, 
CUPBOARDS,  CHESTS, 
DRAWERS 

>  INDIAN  PIVOT-BALANCE  FOR 
EASY  "TRACKING" 


•  FRIGIDAIRE  6  cu.  ft. 

•  SATIN  BIRCH  INTERIORS 

•  BOTTLE  GAS  OVEN  STOVE 

•  AUTOMATIC  HOT  WATER 
HEATER 

•  9  LARGE  WINDOWS,  SCREENS, 
VENETIANS,  DRAPES 

•  SPECIAL  BAKED  ENAMEL 
FINISHES  THRUOUT 

•  INTERIOR  DECORATION 
SERVICE  FREE 


Dozens  of  Extras— at  No  Extra  Cost! 

Buy  Indian!  No  other  trailer  offers  so 
much  luxury,  quality,  roominess — at 
amazing  low  cost!  Write  Dept.  AH. 

DEALERS:  It's  America's  leading  value 
in  style,  quality,  construction!  Write, 
wire  or  phone  Indian — today. 
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H.  L.  Bartholomew,  Pres  Englewood  4-6644 
122  E.  63rd  ST       CHICAGO  37,  ILLINOIS 


Made  $2,600 

LAST  SEASON 


"Last  year  we  sharpened  ; 
repaired    about    1UOO  lawn 
mowers   for  a  net   profit  of 
$2,600,"    says   E.    G.  "In 
1939    I   bought   a  Foley 
Lawn  Mower  Sharpener"  — 
writes  W.  T.   J.  — "I  have 
made    a    good    living  and 
have    put    money    in  the 
bank  besides." 
FREE  PLAN  shows  how  to 
start  in  spare  time  —  no 
canvassing .      In  this 
steadv,    repeat  CASH 
business  you  make  99C 
pro  lit    on    each  dollar. 
Write    FOLEY  MFG. 
CO.  ,      103-9  Foley 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis  18, 
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WANTED 

MAN  WITH  CAR 


UseYour 
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K  IS  FOR  KILLER 


launch  was  talking  about  it  this  after- 
noon, but  they  changed  the  subject  when 
Sam  joined  them.  They  hadn't  mentioned 
Rellik  in  front  of  Sam  for  several  days 
now  —  and  with  a  dull  burning  in  his 
cheeks  Sam  knew  why.  They  were  be- 
ginning to  notice  the  interest  Rellik 
showed  in  Martha,  Sam's  wife. 

He  thought  about  this  as  he  walked  up 
the  shell  road  from  the  dock  to  his 
house.  He  knew  that  the  matter  was 
innocent  enough.  It  was  natural  that 
Martha,  who  had  been  born  in  a  city 
and  educated  in  Chicago,  should  enjoy 
talking  to  a  man  like  Rellik. 

Sam  rounded  the  corner  then  and  saw 
Martha  kneeling  in  the  petunia  bed  in 
the  front  yard,  the  flowers  an  explosion 
of  color  around  her;  and  he  stopped 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  feeling 
an  awed,  aesthetic  amazement  that  she 
should  belong  to  him.  He  was  a  slow- 
going,  rather  humble  man;  he  was  in- 
articulate, and  he  had  never  been  able 
to  say  it,  even  to  himself,  but  if  he  had 
a  religion  it  was  embodied  in  this  girl 
he  had  married. 

She  saw  him  and  waved,  her  hand 
holding  some  of  the  cut  flowers.  There 
was  a  little  white  fence  around  the  green 
lawn  and  the  white  cottage,  and  it 
looked  like  something  out  of  a  picture 
book  with  Martha  coming  toward  the 
gate  to  meet  him. 

And  because  he  had  been  thinking  of 
Rellik  he  became  conscious  of  his 
own  appearance,  of  his  overalls  still  wet 
and  dripping  water  on  his  bare  feet,  of 
his  torn  shirt  and  uncombed  hair,  the 
stubble  of  beard  on  his  face,  the  odor 
of  fish  on  his  hands  and  clothes. 

Martha  kissed  him,  holding  herself 
slightly  away  from  him  so  as  not  to 
stain  her  clothes.  He  understood  that, 


(Continued  jrom  page  14)  ■ 

and  certainly  did  not  blame  her,  but 
tonight  he  was  acutely  conscious  of  it. 
"Go  in  and  get  clean,"  she  said.  "We've 
your  favorite  food  for  supper." 

"Steak?" 

"Steak." 

"That's  fine."  He  wanted  to  kiss  her 
again,  but  he  would  wait  until  he  had 
bathed  and  changed  his  clothes.  She 
patted  his  arm  and  he  went  on  through 
the  house  to  the  shower  with  his  sense 
of  oppression  lifting.  While  he  bathed 
he  could  hear  her  busy  in  the  kitchen 
and  when  she  began  to  sing,  her  voice 
sweet  and  true,  the  last  of  his  fear  left 
him  and  he  forgot  Henry  Rellik  alto- 
gether. 

The  steak  was  making  hissing  noises 
and  there  was  the  healthy  smell  of 
onions  frying  when  he  went  into  the 
front  room  and  turned  on  the  radio.  And 
lying  beside  the  radio  was  an  envelope 
with  Henry  Rellik's  name  printed  on  it 
a  half  dozen  times  or  more.  The  printing 
was  of  different  sizes  and  different  types, 
but  Sam  knew  instantly  that  Rellik  him- 
self had  done  it.  He  had  seen  Rellik  print 
his  name  on  the  wet  bar  of  the  local 
jook.  The  man  seemed  to  have  an  obses- 
sion for  writing  his  own  name,  smiling 
sometimes  while  he  did  it,  as  though  it 
were  a  joke  nobody  but  he  could  under- 
stand. 

Martha  came  in  from  the  kitchen. 
"Supper's  about  ready.  You  — "  She 
stopped.  "What's  wrong,  Sam?" 

"Henry  Rellik  was  here  this  afternoon." 

"Yes.  I  met  him  at  the  store  and  he 
offered  to  carry  my  packages  home  for 
me." 

"You  didn't  have  to  ask  him  in." 
"Why  shouldn't  I?" 

He  knew  his  jealously  was  reasonless, 
but  he  was  afraid  and  a  man  can't  think 


clearly  when  he  is  afraid.  "There's  some- 
thing wrong  with  that  fellow,"  Sam  said. 
"He's  too  stuck  on  himself.  And— I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  but  there's  something 
wrong  with  him." 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  him  — 
except  he  wears  nice  clothes  and  doesn't 
have  to  fish  for  a  living.  You're  jealous." 

He  was  breathing  hard  now.  "What  if 
I  am?  I  don't  want  him  hanging  around 
you.  I  won't  have  it!" 

Her  own  anger  was  rising  and  it  made 
her  voice  warmer  than  she  intended.  "I 
enjoy  talking  to  him.  I  get  lonely  —  and 
who  else  in  this  town  can  talk  about 
anything  but  fish?" 

"They  are  talking  about  you  and  your 
Mr.  Rellik!  And  if  he  comes  here  again 
I'll  beat  him  half  to  death." 

"You  won't  do  it!"  she  cried,  her  face 
flushed  with  anger.  "What's  wrong  if  I 
talk  to  a  man  who  knows  more  than  the 
price  of  mullet  to  talk  about?  It's  bad 
enough  living  in  this  horrible  little 
town!"  She  saw  him  wince  and  was 
sorry  even  as  she  spoke,  but  she  couldn't 
stop.  "If  you  go  out  fighting  like  a  school 
boy  it  will  make  everybody  believe  hor- 
rible things  about  me  and  I— I  won't  live 
here!  I'll  leave!" 

He  stared  at  her,  his  face  gone  pale 
and  yellow-looking  beneath  the  sun- 
burned skin,  and  the  fear,  the  hurt, 
clear  in  his  eyes. 

"Martha,  I-don't  talk  like  that,  Martha. 
Please.  I'm  sorry  if  .  .  ." 

She  saw  the  pain  in  his  face  and  with  a 
rush  she  was  close  to  him,  her  head 
on  his  chest,  sobbing.  "Oh  Sam,  I  didn't 
mean  what  I  said!  I  didn't  mean  it!" 

He  held  her.  "All  right,  Honey.  It's  all 
right." 

"I  love  it  here,  Sam.  I  wouldn't  swap 
it  for  any  other  place  in  the  world  — 
without  you." 

"I  know  you  get  lonesome,  Honey. 
During  closed  season  we'll  take  a  vaca- 
tion. We'll  go  to  Miami  and  live  in  a 
swank  hotel  like  we  were  tourists,  and 
go  to  the  races." 

She  laughed  and  now  it  was  all  warm 
and  fine  between  them  again.  She  put 
an  arm  around  his  waist  and  said, 
"Where  you  better  go  now  is  into  the 
kitchen.  The  steak  will  be  burning." 

As  they  went  past  the  table  his  glance 
caught  the  envelope  on  which  Henry 
Rellik  had  printed  his  name  so  many 
times.  From  this  angle  the  name  was 
upside  down  and  looked  like  some  other 
word.  But  Sam  was  all  the  way  to  the 
kitchen  before  he  realized  what  the 
word  was. 

Rellik  spelled  backwards  was  Killer. 

For  an  instant  something  moved  in 
Sam  Watson's  mind:  a  memory  of  Rellik 
writing  his  name  on  the  wet  bar  and 
smiling  as  though  he  had  some  secret 
joke  .  .  . 

He  thought  of  it  again  that  night,  lying 
very  still  so  as  not  to  awake  Martha. 
Their  quarrel,  he  realized,  had  solved 
nothing.  Henry  Rellik  would  continue 
to  see  Martha  about  the  village;  he 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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(Continued  from  page  40) 
would  continue  to  stop  at  the  house  oc- 
casionally when  Sam  was  away.  And 
thinking  of  him  being  here  alone  with 
Martha  filled  Sam  with  a  fear  that  did 
not  spring  altogether  from  jealousy.  It 
was  a  kind  of  physical  revulsion  and  his 
brain  kept  coming  back  to  the  same 
baffled  conclusion:  There  is  something 
wrong  with  that  fellow.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  there  is  something  wrong. 

It  was  something  about  Chicago,  he 
thought  suddenly,  the  idea  coming  ghost- 
like out  of  his  subconscious.  It  was 
something  he  had  read  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  the  papers  sent  to  him 
overseas.  .  .  .  But  now  the  thought  was 
gone  again,  like  a  dream  almost  remem- 
bered, then  forgotten. 

Dragging  his  net  a  week  later  Sam 
stepped  on  a  huge  sting-ray  that  lashed 
a  three  inch  cut  into  his  foot.  Infection 
set  in  and  for  days  he  lay  in  bed,  de- 
lirious and  in  danger  of  losing  his  leg. 
And  now  the  dream  came  back:  gro- 
tesque and  fever-colored  visions,  rising 
out  of  darkness  and  sinking  into  it  again: 
a  man  writing  words  that  had  no  mean- 
ing and  laughing  softly  above  them,  and 
Martha's  face  going  suddenly  wild  with 
fear,  and  then  across  her  face,  rushing 
out  of  darkness  and  sinking  into  it  again: 
newspaper  headlines:  KILLER  STRIKES. 
...CRIPPLED  CHILD  MURDERED  IN 
BED.  .  .  .  INSANE  KILLER  .  .  .  and  all 
the  words  suddenly  spinning,  going 
round  and  round,  the  letters  jumbling, 
and  then  shooting  out  across  the  dark- 
ness again  in  one  word:  Rellik  Rellik 
Rellik. 

The  fever  passed  finally.  His  head 
cleared,  leaving  him  only  a  half  mem- 
ory of  the  nightmares  which  had  haunted 
him,  and  almost  ashamed  of  them  now 
that  he  could  regard  them  more  calmly. 
"Do  you  know  you  called  out  Mr.  Rellik's 
name  time  and  again?"  Martha  asked 
him,  smiling.  "What  were  you  dreaming?" 

The  fever  had  left  him  weak,  his  voice 
barely  audible.  "I  don't  remember,"  he 
said. 
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But  he  did  remember,  at  least  partially. 
He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  although 
he  told  himself  time  and  again  the  whole 
thing  was  absurd.  It  was  based  on  noth- 
ing but  half  forgotten  newspaper  stories 
read  thousands  of  miles  away  and  at  a 
time  when  individual  murder  seemed 
almost  trivial.  Through  them  moved  a 
madman  who  killed  invalids  —  when  he 
could  find  them  alone. 

Martha  told  him  once,  "Henry  Rellik 
brought  you  some  books.  I  asked  him 
to  come  in,  but  he  said  the  sight  of  some- 
one injured  or  sick  rather  upset  him." 

"Why  would  it  do  that?"  He  tried  to 
lift  himself.  "Why  should  it  upset  him? 
What-?" 

"There's  nothing  unusual  about  it," 
Martha  said.  "Lots  of  people  are  that 
way."  She  came  and  stood  over  him. 
"What's  wrong,  Sam?"  And  then,  "You're 
not  being  jealous,  are  you?" 

"Not  jealous,"  he  said  in  his  half 
whisper.  "Just  crazy,  Darling.  Forget  it." 

It  was  the  next  night  that  Martha  left 
him  alone  for  the  first  time,  going  to  a 
school  play  which  the  children  were  giv- 
ing. She  hadn't  wanted  to  go,  but  Sam 
insisted.  "You  helped  the  kids  get  up  the 
play,"  he  said.  "You  have  to  go  and  see 
it." 

"But  you're  so  helpless.  No  one  would 
hear  you  call  out  if  you  needed  anything." 

"I  won't  need  anything,"  he  said,  think- 
ing, "It's  something  I  have  to  do,  have  to 
get  out  of  myself."  But  nothing  would 
come  of  it,  really,  he  thought.  No  real 
danger. 

He  said,  "Stop  by  the  jook  on  your 
way  and  ask  Mike  to  get  his  dart  game 
so  you  can  pick  it  up  after  the  play." 
Henry  Rellik  probably  would  be  at  the 
bar,  he  thought.  Rellik  would  hear  her 
and  know  he  was  alone. 

"And  Martha-" 

"Yes?" 

There  was  a  shotgun  in  his  closet.  He 
used  it  each  fall  to  go  quail  hunting. 
But  what  would  Martha  think  if  he 
asked  her  to  put  it  beside  his  bed?  She'd 
think  he  had  gone  crazy.  And  there  were 
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no  shells  for  the  gun  anyway. 

He  said,  "Would  you  put  my  cast  net 
on  the  bed?  I've  almost  finished  it  and 
I  can  work  on  it  while  you're  gone." 

So  he  was  left  alone  with  a  single 
light  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  His  hands 
moved  skillfully,  knotting  the  strings  of 
the  net.  But  his  body  was  stiff  under  the 
sheet,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  make  himself  relax.  By  then  he 
felt  sure  nothing  was  going  to  happen. 
He  had  been  sure  all  the  while,  he  told 
himself.  The  whole  idea  was  absurd. 
Now  he'd  be  able  to  forget  it.  It  was 
almost  time  for  Martha  to  return;  he 
could  joke  with  her  then  about  the 
whole  thing. 

Then  he  heard  the  front  door  close, 
quite  softly.  He  heard  the  steps  cross 
the  living  room  and  start  down  the  hall. 
Light  steps,  without  hurry.  "Martha?" 
he  called.  There  was  no  answer. 

The  steps  were  slower  now,  as  though 
the  person  who  made  them  was  unsure 
of  his  way.  It  wasn't  Martha.  He  could 
tell  that  by  the  sound.  Probably  Mike 
bringing  the  dart  game  himself,  or  some- 
one he'd  sent  with  it. 

The  steps  reached  his  door,  and 
stopped.  Whoever  was  there  kept  silent, 
motionless.  And  in  the  quiet  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  on  the  dresser  seemed  to 
grow  louder;  it  seemed  to  fill  the  room 
with  a  kind  of  roar  in  which  Sam  Wat- 
son could  hear  his  own  whisper  saying, 
"Who  is  it?  Who's  there?" 

Something  moved,  a  shapeless  stirring 
against  the  darkness.  And  then  he 
could  see  the  man's  eyes,  pale,  colorless, 
insane,  reflecting  the  light  of  the  lamp 
above  Sam's  head. 

He  tried  to  sit  up.  The  movement  made 
pain  slash  through  his  leg  and  he  propped 
himself  on  one  elbow,  unable  to  rise 
higher.  He  did  not  have  to  ask  again  who 
the  person  in  the  door  was. 

The  madman  came  slowly  into  the 
room.  His  face  was  drawn,  bloodless, 
rigid  except  for  the  nervous  tic  at  the 
right  corner  of  the  mouth. 

He  came  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  He  had  his  right  hand  behind  him 
and  he  withdrew  it  slowly,  so  that,  little 
by  little,  the  light  gleamed  along  the 
blade  of  the  long  knife  that  he  carried. 
"I'm  going  to  kill  you,"  he  said.  A  fleck 
of  saliva  showed  at  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  his  tongue  licked  it  back.  "I 
am  going  to  kill  you,"  he  said  again.  In 
the  full  light  his  eyes  were  as  white  as 
the  blade  of  the  knife. 
"Like  the  others?" 
"Like  the  others." 

"Wait!"  Sam  said.  It  was  instinctive, 
a  frantic  effort  to  stall  off  death.  "Wait! 
Wait!" 

The  pale  eyes  looked  down  at  him.  The 
knife  was  poised.  "Why  should  I  wait?" 
he  said.  "You  laughed  at  me!  I  remem- 
ber—I never  forget.  In  the  bar,  before 
men  and  women!  You  said  I  was  physi- 
cally unfit,  and  laughed.  Ever  since  then 
I've  meant  to  kill  you!  And  tonight  — 
tonight  you  made  Martha  insult  me,  in 
front  of  everyone." 

Sam's  fingers  plucked  at  the  net,  bring- 
ing fold  after  fold  of  it  into  his  big  hands. 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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How  to  tune  a  piano! 


The  piano's  out  of  tune.  So  we'll  chop 
it  up.  Then  we'  11  get  a  tin  horn  instead . 

Sure,  these  men  are  crazy. 

But  they're  using  the  same  kind 
of  thinking  a  lot  of  people  have  been 
using  on  the  American  economic 
system  lately. 

Our  American  way  isn't  perfect. 
We  still  have  our  ups  and  downs  of 
prices  and  jobs.  We'll  have  to  change 
that.  But  even  so,  our  system  works 
a  lot  better  than  the  second-rate 
substitutes  being  peddled  by  some 
countries  we  could  mention. 

It  works  better  because  of  a  few 
simple  things.  We  are  more  inventive, 
and  we  know  how  to  use  machine 
power  to  produce  more  goods  at 
lower  cost.  We  have  more  skilled 
workers  than  any  other  country.  We 
believe  in  collective  bargaining  and 
enjoy  its  benefits.  And  we  Americans 
save — and  our  savings  go  into  new 
tools,  new  plants,  new  and  better 
machines. 

Because  of  this,  we  produce  more 
every  working  hour  .  .  .  and  can  buy 
more  goods  with  an  hour's  work 


than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

We  can  make  the  system  work 
even  better,  too:  by  all  of  us  working 
together  to  turn  out  more  for  every 
hour  we  work — through  better  ma- 
chines and  methods,  more  power, 
greater  skills,  and  by  sharing  the 
benefits  through  higher  wages,  lower 
prices,  shorter  hours. 

It's  a  good  system.  It  can  be  made 
better.  And  even  now  it  beats  any- 
thing that  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has  to  offer. 

So — let's  tune  it  up,  not  chop  it 
down. 


Want  to  help?  Mail  this! 

I  want  to  help. 

I  know  that  higher  wages,  lower  prices, 
shorter  hours  and  larger  earnings  can 
all  result  from  producing  more  goods 
for  every  hour  all  of  us  work. 

Therefore,  I  will  ask  myself  how  I  can 
work  more  effectively  every  hour  I  am 
on  the  job,  whether  I  am  an  employee, 
an  employer,  a  professional  man  or  a 
farmer. 

I  will  encourage  those  things  which 
help  us  produce  more  and  add  to  every- 
one's prosperity — things  like  greater 
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use  of  mechanical  power,  better  ma- 
chines, better  distribution  and  better 
collective  bargaining. 

/  will  boost  the  good  things  in  our 
set-up,  and  help  to  get  rid  of  the  bad. 

/  will  try  to  learn  all  I  can  about  why 
it  is  that  Americans  have  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "The 
Miracle  of  America,"  which  explains 
clearly  and  simply,  how  a  still  better 
living  can  be  had  for  all,  if  we  all  work 
together. 
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(Continued  jrorn  page  42) 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  whispered.  "How 
did  Martha  insult  you?  Tell  me." 

That  was  a  mistake.  The  man  screamed, 
"I  won't  repeat  it!  I  won't  suffer  it 
again!"  He  swung  the  knife  high,  poised, 
and  drove  it  down  for  Sam  Watson's 
chest. 

Sam  nipped  the  cast  net.  The  leadline 
had  never  been  attached:  it  was  no  more 
than  a  huge  spiderweb  of  stout  cord.  But 
there  were  years  of  practice  behind  the 
movement  of  his  arms.  In  the  same  in- 
stant he  fell  back  off  his  elbow.  The 
knife  ripped  at  his  arm,  plunged  deep 
into  the  bed.  The  mad,  wild  face  was 
inches  from  his,  tearing  at  the  net. 

Flat  on  his  back,  Sam  reached  for  the 
bedlamp  fastened  to  the  head   of  the 


for  them  to  obtain  personal  bank  loans 
at  a  most  favorable  rate  of  interest,  which 
brought  the  cash  outlay  down  to  as  low 
as  $120  a  room. 

In  an  area  where  similar  apartment 
units  are  renting  for  an  average  of  $35 
per  room,  the  saving  to  these  veterans  is 
tremendous.  The  average  total  monthly 
carrying  and  full  maintenance  costs,  after 
the  down  payment,  will  be  only  about 
$14.10  per  room.  To  show  how  this  works 
out  let  us  consider  a  4y2-room  unit  as 
an  example. 

Total  investment  for  such  a  unit  is 
$9,836  with  a  total  down  payment  of 
$1,146.47.  The  individual  veteran  needs 
only  $540  from  his  own  resources  since 
he  can  obtain  a  personal  loan  for  the 
balance  if  he  needs  one.  If  he  puts  up 
the  full  down  payment  himself,  his 
monthly  carrying  charges  for  the  period 
of  the  34Vo-year  mortgage  will  be  $65.48 
—which  includes  operation,  maintenance, 
heat  and  hot  water  from  central  heating 
plants,  repairs,  redecoration,  replacement 
reserves,  interest,  insurance,  amortization 
of  mortgage  and  taxes. 

The  Bell  Park  Gardens  project  was  de- 
veloped for  two  specific  reasons.  One 
was  to  assist  New  York  veterans  to  solve 
their  problem,  and  the  other  to  set  an 
example  for  veterans  throughout  the 
country  to  follow.  Credit  for  it  goes 
largely  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey  who,  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  got  the  plan 
under  way  by  calling  together  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  builders,  bankers, 
veterans  groups  and  Government  officials, 
and  getting  their  promise  of  co-opera- 
tion. His  Housing  Commissioner,  Herman 
T.  Stichman,  was  given  the  assignment 
of  following  through,  to  produce  housing 
from  the  assurances  given. 

How  this  was  done  may  give  you  some 
ideas  which  will  help  solve  your  own 
community's  housing  problem.  But  note 
this:  You  cannot  do  it  alone.  Your  Gov- 
ernment cannot  do  it  alone.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  cannot  do  it  alone.  All  must 
work  together.  That  was  the  formula 
which  produced  Bell  Park  Gardens,  and 
it  can  work  elsewhere. 

In  the  Bell  Park  Gardens  operation  a 
pattern  is  evident  which  Gan  be  reduced 


bed  directly  over  him.  He  caught  the 
long  neck  of  the  lamp,  pushed  the  hot 
bulb  into  Rellik's  face.  The  bulb  burst. 

In  the  darkness  Rellik  screamed  like 
an  animal,  tearing  at  the  net.  Through 
those  screams  Sam  never  heard  the  slam 
of  the  front  door,  the  running  of  feet. 
But  suddenly  there  were  lights,  and 
Martha,  and  men  from  his  fishing  boat 
were  there. 

It  got  a  big  play  in  papers  all  over  the 
country.  When  the  man  who  called  him- 
self Rellik  had  regained  his  composure, 
he  had  ceased  to  cry  and  begun  to  brag, 
telling  of  the  murders  he  had  committed. 

Psychiatrists  had  a  number  of  expla- 
nations. But  most  of  them  agreed  that  his 
crimes  were  bred  by  his  cowardice  and 
his  need  to  convince  himself  that  he  was 
not  afraid.  It  developed  that  during  the 


BEST  BUY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  GUY 

(Continued  jrom  page  31 ) 

to  simple  terms  applicable  to  other  hous- 
ing problems,  as  follows: 

First,  determine  your  housing  market 
—  what  is  your  need  and  what  you  and 
your  fellow  veterans  can  afford  to  pay. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  your 
local  American  Legion  Post  by  conduct- 
ing a  survey  of  all  veterans  in  your  area. 

Second,  cost  of  land.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  all  corners  must  be  cut,  try  to  ob- 


"They  don't  trust  me  to  go  to  the 
store  any  more  either  —  you  have  to 
take  too  much  money." 

AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


tain  well-located  land  for  as  little  as 
possible.  Both  Government  and  Legion 
can  work  together  here.  In  your  com- 
munity today  there  is  vacant  land.  Some 
of  this  land  is  owned  by  the  city  and  is 
being  held  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 
You  can  probably  acquire  this  land  at  a 
very  low  price.  Other  vacant  plots  are 
owned  by  civic-minded  individuals  who, 
in  many  cases,  will  sell  it  at  less  than 
market  price  to  a  group  of  veterans  for 
this  type  of  project. 

Third,  cost  of  building  materials  and 
equipment.  This  can  be  stabilized  by  re- 
questing firm  bids  by  contractors,  sub- 


war  the  draft  board  had  rejected  him  as 
mentally  unstable  —  and  his  twisted  brain 
had  conceived  what  he  thought  was  a 
way  to  prove  his  power  and  ability. 

Sam  and  Martha  read  it  all  with  great 
interest.  "Only  I  didn't  know  I  insulted 
him,"  Martha  said.  "I  saw  him  at  the 
jook,  but  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  didn't 
have  time  to  talk  to  him.  That  must  be 
what  he  meant.  You  were  the  only  one 
who  figured  him  out  —  and  I  wouldn't 
listen  to  you." 

"But  you  brought  the  men  from  the 
boat  with  you.  Why?"  Sam  asked  her. 

"To  play  darts  with  you.  You  were 
so  lonely  and  I  was  such  poor  company. 
If  you  had  some  fun  I  thought  you  might 
not  have  those  terrible  dreams  any 
more—" 

"I  won't,"  Sam  promised  her.     the  end 


contractors  and  material  supply  sources. 
Some  of  these  people  probably  belong  to 
your  local  Legion  Post.  They  will  co- 
operate, not  only  by  guaranteeing  fixed 
prices,  but,  knowing  this  is  a  non-profit, 
mutual  set-up,  will  cut  down  on  their 
own  profit  margins. 

Fourth,  mortgage  funds  and  terms.  To 
give  you  an  example  of  what  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Bell  Park  Gardens,  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  in  New  York 
agreed  to  provide  a  mortgage  loan  of 
$7,240,000  for  the  project  at  a  most  favor- 
able rate  of  interest  of  3%%  for  34% 
years.  You  will  find  that  your  local  banks 
will  either  match  this  effort,  or  possibly 
improve  on  it. 

Fifth,  supply  of  skilled  labor  and  its 
productivity.  If  this  problem  could  be 
solved  in  New  York,  it  can  be  done  any- 
where. The  American  Legion,  meeting 
with  Commissioner  Stichman  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Building  Trades  Union, 
made  three  requests:  1.  That  labor  would 
work  at  its  maximum  rate  of  produc- 
tivity. 2.  That  there  would  be  no  juris- 
dictional strikes.  3.  That  they  use  World 
War  II  apprentices  on  the  job.  Labor 
pledged  full  co-operation  on  all  three 
points.  The  result  was  fixed  labor  costs, 
no-strike  pledges  and  liberal  use  of  ap- 
prentices. You  may  be  assured  labor  will 
do  the  same  in  your  community. 

Sixth,  profit  realized  by  the  builder  or 
promoter.  There  is  no  promoter  in  this 
plan,  therefore  no  promoter's  profit.  The 
builder  must  make  firm  bids  devoid  of 
contingency  cushions,  and  can  still  as- 
sure himself  a  reasonable  profit.  Numer- 
ous bids  should  be  submitted  and  the 
lowest  bidder  awarded  the  contract. 

Additional  technical  assistance  was 
provided  by  the  New  York  State  Housing 
Authority.  Free  legal  advice,  financial 
guidance  and  specific  information  was 
supplied  by  local  American  Legion 
groups.  Newspapers,  radio  and  local  Post 
Commanders  brought  the  story  to  the 
veterans.  Open  meetings  were  held  under 
American  Legion  sponsorship  to  answer 
all  questions  and  provide  additional  in- 
formation. There  is  nothing  here  too 
tough  and  nothing  that  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  you  in  your  community. 

THE  END 
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Ten-Cent  flickers 

When  Eugene  Singer  got  out  of  the 
Navy  he  set  up  a  printing  shop  with  a 
friend,  John  Spector,  at  5601  Valley 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Hiring  ten  ex-GIs 
they  did  business  under  the  slogan  "At 
the  Sign  of  the  Singing  Canary." 

Their  big  idea  came,  however,  when 
John  Spector  was  leafing  through  a 
book  on  golf  instructions  which  sold 
for  $1.50.  By  flipping  the  pages  the 
reader  saw,  from  pictures  in  successive 
poses,  how  golf  strokes  should  be  made. 
Specter's  active  mind  recalled  similar 
crude  "movie"  books  in  his  childhood. 
He  immediately  thought  of  adapting 
this  to  a  cheap  book  with  a  real  and 
complete  story  for  children  and  adults. 
The  idea  seemed  so  good  that  he  called 
Singer  after  midnight  to  impart  his 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  morning,  with  the  ex-GIs, 
they  had  a  huddle  and  evolved  Flicker 
(from  the  old  name  for  movies  and 
from  flicking  the  pages)  Animated 
Movies.  They  planned  the  book  to  sell 
for  ten  cents  so  every  kid  and  adult 
could  afford  to  buy  it,  and  worked  out 
a  mass  production  print  job.  Their  own 
artists,  GI  too,  drew  the  pictures. 

As  they  aimed  at  volume  and  their 
product  was  a  traffic  item,  they  bought 
a  mailing  list  from  chain  store  maga- 
zines and  sent  brightly  colored  circu- 
lars to  every  chain  with  four  or  more 
stores  all  over  the  United  States.  Then, 
personally,  they  contacted  the  head 
offices  of  Thrifty  Drug,  Rexall  Drug, 
Woolworth's  and  others  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  first 
Flickers  hit  the  counters  last  Septem- 
ber. Singer  and  Spector,  to  convince 
firms  of  fast  selling,  personally  demon- 
strated Flickers  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Thrifty  Drug  Store  in  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  and  sold  seven  gross  in  one  day. 

In  each  box  are  complete  instructions 
to  store  managers  and  salespeople, 
printed  banners  and  placards  for  dis- 
play. They  also  sent  Flickers  in  an 
attractive  box  for  use  on  the  counter. 
The  Thrifty  Drug  people  were  so  en- 
thusiastic they  staged  a  contest  among 
their  sales  staff. 

Adults  and  children  buy  Flickers. 
Re-orders  come  in  every  day,  and  new 
orders  from  little  towns  which  Singer 
and  Spector  never  heard  of.  Orders 
now  reach  well  into  the  second  half- 
million-  By  Isabelle  H.  Daniel 


Adventure  Cruise 

Ray  Raeney  and  Jess  Crossley,  of 
Miami,  loved  sailing  and  regretted  that 
pleasure  cruising  was  too  expensive 
for  the  average  wage  earner.  One 
afternoon,  while  they  wistfully  watched 
a  sailboat  on  Biscayne  Bay,  Crossley 
mentioned  an  idea  he'd  thought  of 
when  he  was  in  the  South  Pacific  with 
the  Army  Signal  Corps— share-expen- 
ses, share-the-work,  club-plan  cruises. 
Raeny,  who  had  also  spent  time  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  the  Merchant  Marine, 
thought  it  was  a  fine  idea  and  they 
went  to  work  on  it.  Pooling  their  re- 
sources, approximately  $2,000,  they  de- 
vised The  Adventure  Cruise  Club,  an 
organization  that  puts  yachting  within 
reach  of  the  average-income  budget. 

First  they  scoured  the  waterfront  for 
a  boat  and  finally  found  a  70-foot  ketch 
The  Wayfarer  owned  by  Art  Haworth, 
ex-AAF  pilot.  They  chartered  The 
Wayfarer  for  $500  a  week.  Then  Cross- 
ley  and  Raeney  hired  a  captain,  first 
mate  and  cook,  stocked  the  boat  with 
food  and  used  the  rest  of  their  cash  for 


advertising  and  operating  expenses. 

As  a  result  of  their  first  small  ad  in 
the  personal  column  of  a  newspaper 
they  signed  17  members  and  shoved 
off  May  20,  1948,  on  their  first  cruise. 

Here  is  how  the  club  membership 
works.  For  $120  you  buy  membership 
in  a  seven-day  yachting  trip  that  in- 
cludes air  passage  from  Miami  to 
Bimini,  where  the  cruise  gets  under 
way,  and  from  Bimini  back  to  Miami 
at  the  end  of  the  cruise.  Eleven  Ad- 
venturers and  Ray  Raeney  as  guide 
and  general  factotum  leave  the  airport 
Saturday  morning  for  Bimini,  where 
they  board  The  Wayjarer.  On  Sunday 
morning  they  shove  off  for  Nassau. 

Club  members  aboard  ship  help 
work  the  sail,  learn  about  navigation, 
splice  ropes,  fish,  read,  rest  and  relax 
in  the  Caribbean  breezes.  The  Adven- 
turers have  two  days  of  sightseeing 
and  visiting  in  Nassau,  then  sail  back 
to  Bimini  and  fly  back  to  Miami. 

Adventure  Cruise  Club  has  head- 
quarters at  260  N.E.  3rd  Street,  Miami. 

By  P.  G.  Martin 


The  70-foot  ketch  Wayfarer  is  providing  unusual  vacations 


Risk,  Unincorporated 

"Risk,  Unincorporated,"  is  the  unoffi- 
cial title  Robert  Russell  —  21-year-old 
Cleveland  war  veteran  — has  tagged  his 
unusual  business  enterprise  which  is 
helping  him  through  college. 

Needing  money  to  pad  out  his  GI 
allotment  to  meet  college  expenses, 
young  Russell  sat  down  several  months 
ago  and  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
make  money  was  to  do  things  other 
people  were  scared  to  do. 

In  other  words,  for  a  small  fee  Rus- 
sell will  do  anything  risky  "as  long  as 
it's  legal  and  as  long  as  the  risky  job 
doesn't  interfere  with  college  studies." 

To  get  started,  Russell  inserted  a 
small  classified  ad  in  a  Cleveland 
newspaper.  It  read:  "If  it's  too  risky 
for  you  to  do,  call  me  after  4  pjn." 

He  received  60  calls  the  first  ten  days 
and  cleared  $55  profit,  and  he  says  he 


has  plenty  of  work  piled  up. 

"You'd  be  surprised,"  he  explains, 
"how  many  people  are  afraid  to  do 
little  things." 

One  of  his  first  clients  asked  him  to 
rescue  a  pet  cat  from  the  top  of  a  tree. 
Russell  did,  and  without  a  scratch, 
either.  He  has  also  been  called  upon  to 
act  as  nursemaid  to  a  dog  having  fits, 
and  one  night  drove  a  car  from  Cleve- 
land to  Detroit  while  the  client  slept. 

Of  the  three-score  jobs  he's  tackled, 
only  one  —  involving  a  woman,  of 
course  —  presented  an  element  of  risk 
for  the  young  war  veteran.  He  was 
given  the  job  of  returning  an  engage- 
ment ring  from  a  young  girl,  no  longer 
interested,  to  a  still-ardent  swain. 

Russell  admits  the  task  was  a  trifle 
risky.  It  seems  the  jilted  lover  thought 
Russell  had  something  to  do  with  the 
break-up.  By  Dan  Valentine 
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Remember 
THE  SAD  SACK? 

His  troubles 
and  snafus? 
$2.00 


And  the  beautiful 
Miss  Lace  in 
MALE  CALL? 
50< 


Also,  a  new  special  price  on 

Ernie  Pyle's  BRAVE  MEN..$1 .39 

The  greatest  ivar  book  yet 
General  "Ike"  Eisenhower's 
CRUSADE  IN  EUROPE....$5.00 

WORLD  WAR  II  COMBAT  HISTORIES 

Is  Your  Outfit  Here? 

Marine  Divisions 

4th  Mar.  Oiv  $5.00 

6th  Mar.  Div   5.00 


Army  Divisions 

3rd  Inf.  Div  $6.00 

6th  Inf.  Div   5.00 

11th  A  B  Div   6.00 

30th  Inf.  Div   4.00 

33d  Inf.  Div   6.00 

77th  Inf.  Div   6.00 


81st  Inf.  Div.  , 
83d  Inf.  Div.  . 
91st  Inf.  Div. 
94th  Inf.  Div. 
104th  Inf.  Div. 


$6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
S.00 
4.00 


Other  Outfits 

129th  Inf.  Regt.  ...  $5.00 
363d  Inf.  Regt.  ...  5.00 
442d  Combat  Team..  5.00 
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NORMANDY  INVASION  ROUTE 

(Continued  from  "page  27) 


how  or  other  Mayor  Ouen  of  Collcville- 
sur-Mer  had  acquired  a  copy  of  the 
Nashua  (New  Hampshire)  Telegraph 
telling  about  the  doings  of  June  6th  at 
Omaha  Beach  which  he  and  his  people 
experienced.  It  is  his  proudest  possession, 
and  no  urging  was  needed  to  get  him  to 
pose  as  you  see  him  here.  At  Colleville 
the  116th  Infantry  of  the  1st  Division  ran 
into  murderous  German  fire,  but  secured 
all  objectives,  though  at  a  cost  of  one- 
third  of  its  effectives  as  casualties. 

With  the  help  of  the  French  tourist 
agency  we  were  able  to  find  the  former 
Odette  Billy,  whom  you  see  on  page  21 
in  the  company  of  a  couple  of  Yanks  at 
Isigny,  through  which  the  Yanks  swept 


on  their  way  to  Cherbourg.  It  developed 
that  Odette  had  married  a  young  man 
whose  last  name  is  Marcel. 

In  general,  the  towns  are  but  little 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  wartime 
and  the  smaller  places  display  marked 
similarities.  There  are  the  main  street,  the 
church,  the  small  shops,  the  statue  erected 
to  the  veterans  of  War  I,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  plaque  honoring  the  War  II  vets. 

The  Commissariat  Generale  au  Tourisme 
was  most  helpful  to  us,  both  in  New  York, 
in  Paris  and  at  Caen,  where  their  M. 
Duquesne,  whose  field  is  all  of  Normandy, 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  work  without 
friction  in  carrying  out  our  assignments. 

THE  END 


THE  YAMANOUCHI  RIDDLE 


(  Continued 

good-bye.  I  brought  this  along  for  a  fare- 
well drink." 

Yamanouchi  unwrapped  a  large  bottle 
of  Japanese  beer,  offered  Chick  a  drink. 
By  the  time  Chick  had  finished  pouring 
the  beer  his  hand  was  steady  and  the 
talk  was  light  and  friendly.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  war  and  Yamanouchi's 
reference  to  Parsons'  departure  next  day 
was  of  the  kind  that  might  be  made  of 
a  pleasure  trip  in  the  days  of  peace. 

When  the  bottle  was  finished  the 
Japanese  naval  commander  got  back  into 
his  coat  and  reached  over  and  took  Par- 
sons' hand.  "Good  trip,  Chick,"  he  said, 
and  as  he  turned  to  go  he  added:  "I 
wouldn't  mention  my  visit  here  tonight." 


from  page  32) 

Parsons  has  never  again  heard  of 
Commander  Yamanouchi.  The  chances 
are  good,  however,  that  Yamanouchi 
heard  more  of  Chick.  For  Parsons  came 
back  to  the  United  States  only  long 
enough  for  instructions  and  to  be  re- 
turned by  submarine  to  Luzon.  There, 
for  the  three  years  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion he  led  guerilla  activity  and  drew 
a  fabulous  Japanese  ransom  on  his  head. 

By  short  wave  to  U.  S.  Navy  listening 
posts,  Intelligence  Officer  Parsons  re- 
ported a  good  part  of  the  information 
which  resulted  in  the  return  of  the 
Americans  to  the  Philippines  and  the 
destruction  of  Intelligence  Officer  Yama- 
nouchi's Navy.  THE  END 
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FOUR  MEN  WHO  MADE  COMMUNISM 


blow  up  his  early  record,  but  in  truth 
he  was  only  a  minor  personality. 

Born  in  the  Caucasus,  in  the  village 
of  Gori,  near  Tiflis,  Stalin  had  all  the 
cards  of  life  stacked  against  him.  His 
father  was  an  alcoholic.  In  their  home 
bread  was  a  luxury.  The  boy's  left  arm 
was  partly  warped  from  birth;  two  of 
his  toes  unnaturally  grown  together.  At 
seven,  his  swarthy,  unattractive  features 
were  deeply  pitted  forever  by  smallpox. 

He  was  a  sullen,  embittered  child, 
cunning  rather  than  bright.  As  a  Geor- 
gian, he  hated  the  Russian  conquerors; 
he  had  his  first  taste  of  conspiracy,  in- 
deed, in  the  anti-Russian  nationalist 
movement. 

After  his  father's  death,  his  mother 
eked  out  a  living  for  herself  and  the  boy 
by  sewing.  A  simple,  pious  woman,  she 
was  ambitious  for  her  only  son  to  be- 
come a  priest.  She  managed  to  get  him 
a  scholarship  in  the  Tiflis  theological 
seminary  when  he  was  fifteen.  Penniless 
and  threadbare  among  better-off  stu- 
dents, his  bitterness  grew  apace.  School- 
mates recall  him  as  a  morose,  taciturn 
sort  whom  few  trusted  or  befriended. 

He  was  expelled,  without  graduating, 
in  the  last  year,  when  he  was  nineteen, 
presumably  for  his  political  activities. 
From  then  on  he  remained  a  professional 
revolutionary,  at  war  with  the  world  and 
in  particular  the  police.  When  news  of 
the  party  split  reached  his  district,  he 
at  once  joined  the  Bolshevik  wing. 
Lenin's  all-out  program,  its  conspira- 
torial nature,  appealed  to  Stalin. 

While  other  future  leaders  were  living 
in  comparative  safety  abroad,  Stalin  was 
among  those  who  did  the  dirty  and 
dangerous  chores  at  home.  In  any  case 
he  would  not  have  fitted  into  the  intel- 
lectual circles  of  which  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky were  part.  He  knew  no  foreign 
languages;  to  this  day  even  his  Russian 
is  marred  by  a  Georgian  accent. 

What  he  did  have  —  and  in  the  long- 
run  it  took  him  to  the  top  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  all  the  others  —  was  a  genius 
for  intrigue,  behind-the-scenes  politics, 
manipulating  people;  plus  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  a  Genghis  Khan. 

Stalin's  first  important  job  for  the 
Leninist  cause  was  one  that  his  idolators 
today  prefer  to  forget.  To  obtain  fluids 
for  the  movement,  the  revolutionaries 
indulged  in  what  they  called  "expropria- 
tion" of  banks,  post  offices,  etc.— in  plain 
words,  holdups  and  robbery.  Stalin  did 
nobly  in  that  ignoble  field. 

The  most  notorious  of  his  bandit  raids 
took  place  in  Tiflis  on  June  26,  1907.  A 
bomb  was  hurled  at  two  carriages  and 
their  Cossack  escort  transporting  money 
to  a  bank.  When  the  smoke  cleared,  three 
corpses  and  dozens  of  wounded  men  and 
women  were  sprawled  on  the  cobble- 
stones —  and  the  money,  some  $170,000, 
was  gone. 

Stalin  did  not  personally  take  part  in 
the  bloody  affair.  He  was  in  the  back- 
ground, in  a  cafe  around  the  corner.  But 
he  had  organized  the  robbery.  No  won- 
der that  Lenin  later  referred  to  him 
as  "that  wonderful  Georgian." 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

Four  or  five  times  Stalin  was  arrested 
and  banished,  only  to  return.  The  Czar's 
police  were  bunglers  compared  to  their 
Soviet  successors.  His  very  obscurity 
served  to  protect  him.  The  police,  like 
his  Bolshevik  colleagues  later,  made  the 
mistake  of  underrating  him. 

Not  until  1912  did  Stalin  receive  some 
recognition.  He  was  put  on  the  Central 
Committee  of  Lenin's  party.  But  he  was 
not  taken  too  seriously.  As  late  as  1915, 
Lenin  did  not  remember  the  name  of 
his  "wonderful  Georgian"  and  asked  for 
it  in  a  note  to  a  comrade. 


"Down  in  front!" 
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The  revolution  for  which  all  these  men 
waited  came  in  March,  1917,  when  they 
did  not  expect  it.  It  found  Lenin  in 
Geneva;  Trotsky  in  New  York,  rooming 
in  the  Bronx  and  writing  for  a  Russian- 
language  newspaper;  Stalin  in  an  Arctic 
exile  colony. 

With  the  connivance  of  the  Germans, 
Lenin  and  a  group  of  his  asociates  were 
returned  to  Russia  in  a  sealed  car.  It  was 
the  Kaiser's  time-bomb,  planned  to  ex- 
plode in  chaos  and  force  Russia  out  of 
the  war.  Thousands  of  cheering  workers 
met  the  returning  leaders  with  banners, 
speeches,  flowers.  A  few  weeks  later 
Trotsky,  too,  received  a  great  popular 
reception. 

Stalin  had  reached  Petrograd  before 
them  —  but  his  arrival  went  uncheered 
and  unnoticed.  Though  he  was  in  the 
small  committee  that  pulled  off  the 
putsch  on  November  7  which  put  Lenin 
in  the  saddle,  he  was  .always  in  the 
shadows.  In  the  hour  of  triumph,  as  in 
his  childhood  and  in  the  seminary,  he 
seemed  the  outsider,  the  ugly  duckling, 
nursing  his  envies  and  filled  with  a  fury 
of  revenge  and  ambition. 

His  day  was  to  come.  While  the  "in- 
tellectuals" and  the  "Europeans"  hogged 


the  limelight,  Stalin  labored  in  the  deep 
shadows.  He  began  to  organize  a  per- 
sonal political  machine.  His  appoint- 
ment as  secretary-general  of  the  ruling 
Communist  Party  enabled  him  to  place 
his  own  henchmen  in  the  key  spots.  All 
the  disgruntled  ones,  the  men  of  muscle, 
tended  to  rally  around  him. 

By  the  time  the  others  realized  the 
danger,  Stalin's  machine  was  too  potent 
to  be  budged.  On  his  death-bed,  Lenin 
dictated  a  warning  against  Stalin's 
"coarse"  character  and  urged  his  re- 
moval as  secretary-treasurer.  Stalin 
simply  prevented  publication  of  it. 

Russia  and  the  world  assumed  that 
when  Lenin  passed  on,  in  January,  1924, 
his  mantle  would  fall  on  Trotsky.  Stalin 
had  other  plans.  First  he  made  a  deal 
with  two  other  men  envious  and  fearful 
of  Trotsky's  popularity,  Zinovieve  and 
Kamenev;  these  three  gradually  edged 
Trotsky  out  of  public  life.  Then  Stalin 
made  alliances  with  others,  notably  Buk- 
harin  and  Rykov,  against  Zinovieve  and 
Kamenev.  By  1929  he  had  played  off  one 
against  the  other  and  reigned  supreme. 

Thick  books  have  been  written  about 
the  Trotsky-Stalin  struggle  in  those 
years.  It  was  a  duel  that  had  all  the 
elements  of  epic  drama.  Trotsky  the  ora- 
tor and  writer,  the  national  hero  and 
magnetic  leader,  the  brilliant  intellectual 
on  one  side  —  on  the  other  the  plodding 
intriguer  and  merciless  politician  Stalin. 

At  the  bottom  it  was  a  struggle  for 
power.  The  "wonderful  Georgian,"  as 
virtual  uncrowned  czar,  brought  to  bear 
a  ruthlessness  that  has  made  him  blood 
brother  of  Ghengis  Khan  and  Hitler.  His 
corpses  must  be  reckoned  by  the  million. 

Typical  of  his  bottomless  disdain  for 
human  life  was  the  period  of  so-called 
collectivization.  As  a  sullen  protest 
against  being  stripped  of  their  land,  the 
peasants  in  1932  planted  and  reaped  only 
enough  bread  for  themselves.  Stalin's 
agents  and  soldiers  thereupon  searched 
peasant  homes,  wrested  the  grain  by 
force  and  left  the  victims  to  starve!  The 
resulting  famine  was  thus  man-made.  It 
took  at  least  four  million  lives  in  the 
winter  of  1932-33,  though  seme  estimates 
placed  it  as  high  as  seven  million. 

Next  to  ruthlessness,  Stalin's  decisive 
quality  is  patience.  Having  licked  all 
contenders,  he  waited  until  the  great 
purges  of  1936-38,  when  he  "liquidated" 
nearly  all  the  surviving  fathers  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution. 

Only  Trotsky  remained,  because  Stalin 
had  made  the  mistake  of  expelling  him 
from  the  country.  The  mistake  was  rec- 
tified in  1940.  One  of  the  dictator's  killers, 
having  ingratiated  himself  into  the  Trot- 
sky household  in  Mexico  City,  yanked 
a  pickaxe  from  under  his  topcoat  and 
plunged  it  into  Trotsky's  skull. 

And  so  Stalin,  at  69,  rules  in  lone  and 
friendless  grandeur,  enjoying  more  power 
than  any  Czar  before  him.  A  short  man, 
he  has  grown  obese  with  advancing 
years;  his  pitted  face  is  gross,  his  uneven 
teeth  rotted  under  the  shaggy  mustache. 
Now,  as  always,  he  works  in  the  shadows. 

THE  END 
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HOW  VETERANS'  COMPENSATION  AND  PENSION  WORK 


facts  about  compensation  and  pensions 
which  every  veteran  ought  to  know. 

I'm  not  talking  about  the  kind  of  facts 
which  ought  to  be  filed  in  the  back  of 
your  head  with  the  Interesting  If  True 
Dept.  Nor  is  it  the  kind  of  information 
that  will  make  you  a  whiz  at  parlor 
party  question  games. 

I'm  talking  about  the  kind  of  facts 
whicli  put  money  into  the  pocket,  brother. 
#      &  * 

(At  this  point  we  pause  momentarily 
so  that  readers  interested  in  money-in- 
the-pocket  can  call  over  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  gather  round  and 
bend  an  ear.) 

First  of  all,  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  be  sure  we  are  all  speaking  the  same 
language,  because  the  language  of  com- 
pensation and  pensions  is  a  thing  unto 
itself. 

What  do  I  mean  by  "compensation" 
and  "pension"?  Most  folks  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  two  words  mean  the 
same  thing,  that  is,  a  monthly  check 
from  Uncle  Sam.  There's  just  enough 
half-truth  to  that  opinion  to  cause  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  stir  up  needless  gripes. 
So  let's  get  the  record  straight: 
"Compensation"  is  the  monthly  cash 
benefit  paid  by  Uncle  Sam  to  veterans 
disabled  while  serving  in  the  armed 
forces.  It  also  refers  to  the  monthly  cash 
benefit  paid  to  the  dependents  of  a  vet- 
eran killed  in  uniform  or  who  died  as  a 
result  of  a  disability  incurred  in  the 
armed  forces.  This  group  of  veterans  and 
dependents  is  known  as  "service-con- 
nected." 

"Pension"  is  a  monthly  cash  benefit 
paid  disabled  veterans  and  the  depend- 
ents of  deceased  veterans  whose  disability 
or  death  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
veterans'  service  in  uniform.  This  group 
of  beneficiaries  is  known  as  "non-serv- 
ice-connected." The  word  also  refers  to 
a  monthly  cash  payment  to  veterans  of 


(Continued  from  page  17) 
certain  wars  who  reach  the  age  of  62. 

So,  remember,  "compensation"  means 
"service-connection."  "Pension"  means 
"non-service-connection." 

For  example:  George  Reed  was  so 
severely  wounded  in  World  War  II  that 
under  the  law  he  is  considered  "totally 
disabled"  and  draws  $138  a  month  com- 
pensation. His  buddy,  Jim  Blake,  came 
out  of  the  war  unscathed,  but  a  year 
later  was  so  severely  burned  in  an  auto 
accident,  that  he'll  never  be  able  to  work 
again.  Jim  draws  $60  a  month  pension 
because  he  is  considered  to  be  "perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled." 

Reed,  the  service-connected  disabled 
veteran,  gets  compensation  from  a  grate- 
ful Government  to  repay  him  — in  part  — 
for  the  injury  or  disease  he  suffered 
while  in  uniform  and  the  resulting  loss 
in  earning  power  when  he  returned  to 
civilian  life.  In  like  manner,  the  widow, 
or  orphans,  and  dependent  parents  of  a 
service-connected  deceased  veteran  re- 
ceive monthly  compensation  to  compen- 
sate them  — partially —  for  the  loss  of  their 
breadwinner. 

Note  that  the  monthly  compensation 
is  regarded  as  partial  repayment  for  the 
loss  suffered.  Not  even  the  most  heartless 
type  of  bureaucrat  thinks  that  money 
can  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  limb,  for  the 
death  of  a  husband,  father,  son  or 
daughter. 

Jim  Blake's  pension  is  based  on  an- 
other concept  of  the  government's  re- 
lationship to  its  citizen-soldiers.  Our 
Government  feels  that  every  war  veteran 
has  done  something  for  his  country 
which  entitles  him  to  a  special  consider- 
ation when  that  veteran  becomes  in- 
capacitated by  disease  or  injury  after 
he  leaves  the  service.  So  that  when  Jim 
lost  his  ability  to  earn  a  living,  Uncle 
Sam  granted  him  a  pension  to  prevent 
Jim  from  becoming  a  charity  case.  Jim 
earned  his  pension  for  past  services  ren- 
dered in  uniform.  In  the  same  way,  the 


'No  contract  —  no  coal! 
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government  gives  a  small  pension  to  de- 
pendent widows  and  children  of  deceased 
veterans. 

If  you  have  been  confused  and  be- 
wildered by  definitions  of  compensation 
and  pension,  you  are  in  the  majority, 
brother.  It  was  not  until  1946  that  Con- 
gress wrote  a  clear-cut  definition  of  the 
two  words.  Hitherto,  the  two  terms  had 
been  used  interchangeably. 

The  American  Legion  and  other  groups 
had  urged  Congress  to  establish  the  two 
distinct  definitions  because  the  term 
"pension"  has  at  times  been  in  disrepute 
due  to  certain  abuses  in  the  system.  Dur- 
ing the  roaring  eighties,  for  example, 
some  politicians  freely  bartered  pensions 
for  votes.  Also  there  was  a  time  when 
the  term  "pension  attorney"  had  the 
same  connotation  and  stigma  as  "am- 
bulance chaser."  The  "pension  attorney" 
sought  out  veterans,  and  offered  to  get 
them  Federal  pensions.  There  was  a 
legal  $10  fee  permitted,  but  kickbacks 
were  part  of  the  shameful  racket. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  the  past  un- 
scrupulous veterans  tried  to  make  a 
gravy-train  out  of  the  pension  system. 
But  they  were  in  a  minority. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  experts  of  the  veterans'  organi- 
zations that  many  thousands  of  eligible 
veterans  have  never  applied  for  com- 
pensation or  been  granted  the  proper 
compensation  due  them  under  the  law 
as  a  right. 

These  experts  say  there  are  probably 
an  additional  one  million  veterans  of 
World  War  II  who  may  be  entitled  to 
compensation  —  yet  for  one  reason  or 
another  they  have  failed  to  file  for  com- 
pensation, or  are  drawing  less  compen- 
sation than  they  rightfully  should  be 
getting. 

In  other  words,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  one  million  missing  veterans  —  miss- 
ing the  opportunity  to  help  make  up  for 
loss  of  earning  power  sustained  in  the 
war. 

And  you  may  be  one  of  the  missing 
million. 

How  could  this  be? 

Well,  you  don't  get  your  compensation 
—  or  pension  —  automatically.  You  must 
file  a  claim  with  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment, because  it's  the  law.  Even  if  you 
lost  an  eye  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and 
all  the  buddies  in  your  platoon  can 
vouch  for  it  having  happened,  you  still 
must  file  a  claim.  That  goes  for  the  de- 
pendents of  deceased  veterans,  too.  They 
must  file  a  claim. 

Out  of  the  15,000,000  veterans  who  par- 
ticipated in  World  War  II,  less  than  one- 
third  have  filed  claims. 

Among  the  remaining  10,000,000  are 
thousands  of  veterans  who  have  just  and 
valid  claims,  but  who  have  failed  to  file 
because  of  apathy,  ignorance,  laziness,  in 
some  few  cases  a  false  sense  of  pride,  or 
failure  to  recognize  the  urgency  of  filing 
the  claim  now. 

Approximately  1,670,000  veterans  of 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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By  W.  H.  B.  SMITH 


The  following  questions  and  an- 
swers deal  with  subjects  on  which 
this  Department  receives  an  unusu- 
ally large  volume  of  mail.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reply  promptly  and  in- 
dividually to  all  letters,  since  many 
require  checking  and  research. 


C£«  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
single  action  and  double  action  revolver? 

A.  "Single  action"  means  the  hammer 
must  be  drawn  back  manually  before  the 
trigger  can  be  pulled  to  fire  each  shot. 
"Double  action"  means  normally  that  a 
long  pull  on  the  trigger  alone  will  turn 
the  cylinder  and  raise  and  drop  the  ham- 
mer to  fire.  Some  types  of  double  actions 
can  be  used  single  action  style;  some  can- 
not. "Hammerless"  revolvers  (or  pistols 
for  that  matter)  may  merely  have  the 
hammer  concealed  inside  the  arm  —  as  in 
the  Colt  .380  auto  pistol  and  the  Iver 
Johnson  hammerless  revolver.  Other  types 
have  no  hammer  but  have  an  internal 
striker  like  the  Springfield  rifle  system. 

C£«  Edward  Seaman  of  Middleport,  N.  Y., 
asks  a  question  of  a  type  which  also 
comes  up  again  and  again:  where  to  sell 
antique  arms. 

\»  This  is  a  special  field  by  itself.  The 
weapon's  age  doesn't  necessarily  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  value.  The  rarity, 
the  condition— and  most  important  of  all, 
the  number  of  collectors  who  seek  items 
of  that  type,  will  determine  the  market 
value.  An  advertisement  in  a  magazine 
devoted  to  antiques  or  guns  may  bring 
results.  Beware  of  friendly  "appraisers" 
who  can  tell  you  what  you  should  get!  For  • 
a  guide,  go  to  your  library  and  check  your 
arm  with  an  Edward  Chapel's  or  L.  D. 
Satterlee's  excellent  guides.  However,  the 
only  opinion  worth  anything  is  that  of  the 
man  who  will  actually  buy  it.  TJse  other 
sources  merely  to  find  out  what  you  have 
and  to  get  an  idea  of  asking  price. 

Q«  Numerous  writers  have  expressed 
concern  and  raised  questions  about  a 
new  hunting  regulation  in  California. 
What  is  it  and  when  does  it  go  into  effect? 

A»  The  California  State  Legislature  has 
banned  the  use  of  rifles  of  less  than  .25 
caliber,  of  rifles  developing  less  than  1300 
foot  pounds  muzzle  energy,  and  of  rifles 
firing  bullets  weighing  less  than  100 
grains,  for  hunting  big  game.  The  ban  also 
prohibits  use  of  rifles  of  any  caliber  for 
shooting  pheasants  and  quail;  and  makes 
it  an  offense  to  use  shotguns  and  round 
ball  shotgun  cartridges  for  deer  hunting. 
This  new  law  has  been  passed.  However, 


the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has  post- 
poned putting  it  into  action  until  July  1, 
1949  because  of  current  shortage  of  high 
power  rifles. 

This  is  basically  sound  legislation.  It  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  mere  wounding 
of  game  by  weapons  of  insufficient  power. 
While  it  may  work  a  certain  amount  of 
hardship,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
intended  as  a  game  protection  measure; 
and  is  not  one  of  the  stupid,  uninformed 
efforts  at  useless  regulation  and  registra- 
tion harassing  Eastern  sportsmen. 

From  Keith  Broton  of  Holdrege,  Ne- 
braska, comes  an  inquiry  typical  of  many. 
Describing  an  unusual  rifle  he  brought 
back  from  Germany,  he  says,  "I  would 
like  to  know  if  I  can  secure  ammunition 
for  this  rifle  and  what  its  use  was  in  the 
war." 

A.»  In  the  advertising  columns  of  this 
magazine  and  in  various  sporting  publi- 
cations you  will  find  the  names  of  com- 
panies offering  off-trail  ammunition. 
Write  to  them,  giving  them  the  caliber  of 
the  rifle  or  whatever  markings  you  can 
find  which  will  give  them  the  information 
they  need  to  fill  your  order. 

Are  Springfield  and  Enfield  rifles 
available  for  purchase  from  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Am  The  Director  of  Civilian  Marksman- 
ship is  authorized  to  sell  these  when  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. Sales  were  opened  for  the 
month  of  October,  and  in  the  first  few 
days  the  DCM  was  swamped  with  over 
21,000  orders.  Until  those  have  been  proc- 
essed, none  are  available.  Prices  range 
from  $6.85  to  $17.85  when  available  for  the 
so-called  "unserviceable"  types  which  can 
be  easily  put  into  shooting  condition. 


Correction 

Our  foot  slipped  in  the  caption  iden- 
tifying the  Miami  convention  parade 
drum  corps  at  the  top  of  pages  24  and 
25  of  the  December  issue.  The  unit 
was  identified  as  "a  New  Jersey" 
corps  and  that  would  have  been  the 
Harry  B.  Doremus  Post  Corps,  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J.  Unfortunately,  we  found 
out  too  late  that  it  was  the  snappy 
corps  representing  Gallatin  Post  of 
Bozeman,  Montana.  To  Commander 
Eugene  F.  Naegele  of  the  Montana 
Department,  who  first  called  to  our 
attention  this  regrettable  error,  and 
to  every  last  member  of  Gallatin  Post 
goes  our  apology. 
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(Continued  from  page  48) 
World  War  II  are  drawing  compensation. 
Their  average  monthly  payment  is  $39.93 
a  month  (according  to  latest  available 
figures).  This  sum  is  over  and  above  the 
monthly  earnings  of  these  veterans.  Even 
a  totally  disabled  veteran  drawing  the 
maximum  compensation  of  $138  a  month 
can  hold  down  a  full  time  job.  Uncle 
Sam  makes  it  a  policy  not  to  penalize 
disabled  veterans  who  have  the  courage 
and  enterprise  to  overcome  their  serv- 
ice-incurred handicaps. 

(For  those  who  like  statistics,  here  are 
a  few  worth  reading:  There  are  2,277,000 
veterans  of  all  wars  and  the  peacetime 
armed  forces  who  are  today  drawing 
compensation  or  pensions.  There  are  also 
940,000  dependent  widows,  children,  and 
parents  drawing  compensation  or  pen- 
sions. 

(Average  monthly  compensation  pay- 
ment for  World  War  I  is  $54.80,  compared 
to  $39.93  for  World  War  II.  The  average 
monthly  compensation  payment  to  de- 
pendents of  World  War  I  deceased  vet- 
erans is  $59.24,  compared  to  $70.68  for 
dependents  of  World  War  II.) 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  you  may 
file  your  claim  for  compensation  or 
pension  at  any  time— tomorrow  as  well  as 
today.  But  every  day  you  delay  you  also 
lose  money,  and  possibly  the  ability  to 
prove  you  are  entitled  to  compensation. 
With  one  exception,  benefit  payments 
begin  with  the  date  of  application  for 
pension  or  compensation.  World  War  II 
veterans  may  file  for  compensation  any 
time  within  a  year  after  discharge  and 
get  the  full  benefits  for  the  whole  year. 
But  that  is  the  lone  exception,  and  of 
course,  most  World  War  II  veterans  have 
been  out  of  service  more  than  one  year. 
Dependents  will  be  paid  compensation 
or  pension  from  date  of  veteran's  death 
only  if  claim  is  filed  within  one  year. 

But  there's  an  even  more  important 
reason  for  filing  your  claim  right  away. 

"The  longer  a  veteran  puts  off  making 
a  claim,  the  longer  it  takes  us  to  develop 
his  claim,  gather  together  all  the  neces- 
sary evidence  supporting  the  claim,  and 
reach  a  just  decision  in  the  case." 

So  states  Willis  Howard,  VA  director 
of  claims  and  the  Federal  Government's 
No.  1  expert  on  the  subject.  Experts  of 
the  Legion  and  other  veterans'  groups 
agree. 

After  all,  nice  a  guy  as  he  is,  Uncle 
Sam  just  doesn't  take  your  word  for  it 
that  a  Jap  sniper  nicked  you  while  on 
patrol  on  Aug.  23,  1943.  Now  your  elbow 
is  giving  you  trouble,  and  you're  losing 
a  couple  of  days'  work  each  month  visit- 
ing doctors.  Then  you  remember  you 
never  did  turn  into  sick  bay,  and  there 
probably  is  no  medical  record  on .  your 
case.  But  there  were  witnesses.  Sure,  two 
of  your  buddies  were  there,  and  they'd 
be  glad  to  sign  affidavits  —  if  you  could 
only  find  out  where  they  are  living  these 
days. . . . 

"When  in  doubt,  file  a  claim,"  says 
T.  O.  Kraabel,  American  Legion  National 
Rehabilitation  Director.  "Develop  it  fully 
and  the  government  will  decide  whether 
or  not  you  deserve  compensation  or  a 
pension."  Kraabel,  who  has  personally 


assisted  thousands  of  veterans  with  their 
claims,  speaks  from  long  deep  experience. 

Thus  far,  4,400,000  veterans  and  de- 
pendents of  World  War  II  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  file  a  claim.  Of  these, 
2,000,000  applicants  have  been  granted 
compensation  or  pension,  but  more  than 
half  have  been  turned,  down. 

There's  no  question,  pension  experts 
say,  that  many  of  the  rejected  claims 
would  be  valid  if  they  were  properly 
prepared  and  developed.  Besides,  VA 
was  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  claims 
right  after  V-J  Day  and  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  give  full  consideration  to  each 
case.  By  February  1946,  a  backlog  of 
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661,000  cases  piled  up  in  VA,  and  in  the 
effort  to  catch  up  with  the  pending  cases, 
it  was  only  natural  that  a  few  short 
cuts  were  taken.  In  the  ensuing  rush  of 
work,  many  of  the  pension  rating  boards 
had  their  sights  set  on  quantity  produc- 
tion, rather  than  quality  of  consideration. 

Anyhow,  the  fact  is  that  a  good  num- 
ber of  veterans  probably  failed  to  get 
thorough  consideration  of  their  cases, 
and  have  since  failed  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Here's  where  these  veterans,  and  all 
veterans  with  a  claim  or  pension  gripe 
can  and  should  turn  to  their  veterans' 
organization  for  advice  and  counsel. 
Here's  where  the  17,000  American  Legion 
service  officers  of  Posts  throughout  the 
country  can  and  will  give  you  a  genuine 
helping  hand. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  learned  in  the 
exploratory  trip  through  the  jungle  of 
compensation  and  pensions,  it  is  this: 

You  can  save  yourself  a  lot  of  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  by  having  a  vet- 
erans service  representative  handle  your 
claim  for  you. 

Fed  up  by  the  abuses  of  the  "pension 
attorneys,"  Congress  in  1924  authorized 
reputable  veterans'  and  welfare  organi- 
zations to  be  recognized  by  VA  as  rep- 
resentatives of  veterans  with  claims 
against  the  Government.  In  return  for 
this  privilege,  these  organizations  pro- 
vide the  service  to  veterans  for  free. 


There  are  today  24  such  recognized 
organizations  and  43  state  agencies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Legion's  claims  staff,  of 
all  the  veterans  who  have  turned  to  the 
recognized  organizations  for  a  lift  with 
their  claim,  two  out  of  five  veterans 
turned  to  American  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

These  service  representatives  are,  more 
or  less,  experts  in  the  complex  and  mul- 
tifarious laws  and  regulations  dealing 
with  veterans  benefits.  They  know  the 
ins  and  the  outs.  They  know  how  to 
talk  the  language  —  a  highly  technical 
language.  And  they're  willing  and  ready 
to  go  to  bat  for  you  in  developing  your 
claim  with  the  proper  evidence,  in  pre- 
senting it  to  a  VA  rating  board,  and,  if 
necessary,  in  pushing  the  fight  to  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

The  law  says  that  VA  must  help  you 
develop  your  case,  help  you  put  your 
best  foot  forward,  so  to  speak.  The  en- 
tire VA  claims  setup— adjudication  officer, 
rating  board,  authorization  service,  and 
so  forth  —  must  help  you  in  every  rea- 
sonable way  to  obtain  the  evidence 
necessary  to  support  your  claim  for 
compensation  or  a  pension. 

But  these  officials  are  only  mortals, 
and  may  miss  a  few  angles  you  know 
nothing  about.  An  alert  service  officer 
will  worm  this  data  out  of  you  if  you 
give  him  half  a  chance.  VA  officials  have 
a  duty  to  perform  to  each  veteran,  but  a 
service  representative  has  a  service  to 
perform. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  its  thousands  of  con- 
scientious, hard-working  employes  to 
state  that  a  veterans  representative  has 
just  a  little  more  curiosity  about  a  vet- 
eran's case.  Nor  is  it  a  reflection  to  say 
that  the  service  officer  will  help  you  pre- 
pare a  better  case  than  you  can  your- 
self with  the  help  of  the  VA  staffers.  The 
service  representative  will  also  help  you 
prepare  a  stronger  appeal,  should  you 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
local  rating  board.  And  that's  important 
to  remember! 

A  checkup  with  R.  L.  Jarnagin,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals 
in  Washington,  discloses  that  only  one 
out  of  every  hundred  veterans  whose 
claim  is  rejected  on  the  local  level  ever 
bothers  to  appeal  his  case. 

Yet,  of  those  who  do  take  the  time  and 
effort  to  "make  the  appeal,  as  many  as 
one  in  five  may  win  the  appeal. 

It  is  significant  that  well  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  appeals  claim  cases  are 
handled  by  veterans  organization  service 
representatives.  In  Washington,  as  in  the 
local  town,  it  is  not  a  question  of  in- 
fluence, but  of  evidence.  The  service  rep- 
resentative is  like  an  attorney,  conver- 
sant with  the  procedure  and  the  laws. 
Armed  with  your  "power  of  attorney," 
he  serves  as  your  champion  or  advocate, 
at  no  cost  to  you  whatsoever. 

The  American  Legion  has  the  largest 
network  of  service  representatives.  Be- 
sides the  17,000  service  officers  in  the 
posts,  who  are  unpaid  volunteers,  there 
are  some  1500  full-time  (and  part-time) 
career   service   officers,   in  the  county, 
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state,  regional,  and  national  headquarters. 
It  is  a  glowing  testimony  to  their  good 
work  that  more  than  half  of  the  veterans 
seeking  the  aid  of  Legion  service  repre- 
sentatives were  not  Legionnaires  at  the 
time  their  case  was  taken  up. 

"Veterans  seeking  our  help  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  members  of  the 
Legion,"  says  Rehab  Director  Kraabel. 
"Nor  do  we  coax  them  to  join  as  a  con- 
dition for  our  helping  them.  We  do  en- 
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courage  them,  however,  and  we  know 
that  as  a  matter  of  course  many  of  these 
assisted  veterans  will  join  the  Legion, 
and  will  become  steadfast  members,  be- 
cause service  makes  membership." 

mtow  let's  see  how  VA  handles  a  claim 
W  for  compensation  or  pension. 

VA  has  around  9,000  employes  whose 
chief  job  is  to  process  the  claims.  You 
can  get  your  claim  started  in  one  of 
three  ways:  write  or  visit  one  of  the  600 
VA  offices  scattered  around  the  country, 
or  get  in  touch  with  a  veterans  organi- 
zation service  representative. 

You  fill  out  the  proper  form,  and  at- 
tach any  medical  evidence  you  might 
have  to  support  your  claim,  such  as  a 
statement  from  your  local  doctor  about 
your  ailment,  or  a  statement  from  your 
employer  about  the  days  you  missed  on 
account  of  illness.  You  add  any  state- 
ments or  papers  you  think  will  help 
your  claim. 

Your  claim  is  then  channeled  to  the 
nearest  VA  regional  office,  where  it  is 
given  a  C-number  (claim-number).  Then 
a  request  is  sent  out  from  the  VA  Re- 
gional Office  for  your  military  records, 
which  may  be  at  ony  one  or  more  of 
several  record- collection  stations  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  government.  This 
business  of  getting  your  records  takes 
a  little  time  —  perhaps  a  month  or  two, 
so  don't  get  impatient.  Because,  in  deal- 
ing with  compensation  claims,  it  is  a  fact 
that  delay  in  reaching  a  decision  in  your 
case  may  mean  that  more  consideration 
is  being  given  to  your  case. 


In  due  course,  a  VA  adjudicator  figures 
there's  enough  evidence  on  hand  to  send 
your  case  along  to  a  rating  board  for  a 
decision. 

The  rating  board  is  made  up  of  three 
experts:  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  an  oc- 
cupational specialist.  There  are  400  such 
rating  boards  within  VA,  distributed 
among  the  regional  offices.  Each  veteran 
applicant  rates  having  a  full  three-man 
board  consider  his  case,  but  sometimes 
in  the  rush  of  business  or  for  the  lack 
of  personnel,  this  rule  may  be  short- 
circuited  by  various  VA  offices. 

The  board  can  decide  that  the  veteran 
ought  to  take  a  physical  examination, 
and  if  so,  order  it.  The  veteran  has  the 
right  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
board,  and  the  board  is  supposed  to  lean 
backwards  in  every  way  to  help  the 
veteran  with  his  case.  The  board  will 
make  two  decisions: 

1.  Is  the  disability  service-connected 
or  non-service-connected? 

2.  How  severe  is  the  disability,  and 
therefore  how  much  compensation  or 
pension  shall  the  veteran  get? 

Compensation  for  disability  for  vet- 
erans of  World  Wars  I  and  II  ranges 
from  $13.80  a  month  for  10  percent  dis- 
ability to  $138  a  month  for  100  percent 
disability.  Additional  cash  awards  are 
made  to  veterans  who  lost  an  eye,  leg, 
or  arm.  The  last  Congress  also  passed 
a  new  benefit  for  disabled  veterans,  pro- 
viding extra  compensation  to  the  more 
severely  disabled  veterans  (suffering  60 
percent  or  more  disability)  on  the  basis 
of  dependents.  This  new  law  was  passed 
not  to  encourage  disabled  veterans  to 
have  large  families,  but  to  help  disabled 
veterans  with  large  families  meet  the 
spiraling  costs  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

It  is  possible  for  a  veteran  to  have  a 
service-connected  disability  of  less  than 
10  percent,  in  fact,  as  little  as  0  percent, 
and  still  be,  under  the  law,  a  disabled 
veteran.  For  example,  an  ex-GI  who'd 
been  given  a  medical  discharge  was 
originally  found  to  be  suffering  from  30 
percent  disability  caused  by  neurocir- 
culatory asthenia— which  are  mighty  big 
words  for  nervous  fatigue.  Recently,  he 
was  re-examined  and  found  to  have  no 
current  symptoms  of  the  ailment,  and  as 
a  result  the  VA  rating  board  reduced 
his  disability  to  0  percent.  This  action 
cuts  off  the  veteran's  cash  compensation, 
but  leaves  the  case  open  for  a  reappraisal 
later,  if  and  when  the  disability  should 
flare  up  again. 

r\OR  disabled  veterans  with  less  than  10 
r  percent  disability,  there  is  no  cash 
compensation,  but  they  are  still  entitled  to 
three  valuable  advantages. 

First,  although  every  veteran  is  pretty 
much  entitled  to  free  hospitalization, 
service-connected  cases  get  precedence 
in  obtaining  a  VA  hospital  bed.  This 
privilege  is  important  in  those  areas  in 
which  VA  hospitals  are  short  of  beds  in 
face  of  the  demand  for  hospitalization. 

Secondly,  only  service- connected  cases 
are  entitled  to  out-patient  treatment, 
either  at  a  VA  clinic  or  with  the  home- 
town  doctor.   A  non-service-connected 
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case  can  get  free  VA  medical  attention 
only  by  becoming  a  hospital  patient. 

Thirdly,  and  for  many  veterans  most 
important  of  the  advantages,  a  veteran 
with  a  service-connected  disability— even 
0  percent  —  gets  a  five-point  preference 
over  other  veterans,  and  a  ten-point 
preference  over  non-veterans,  for  civil 
service  jobs.  This  extra  five  points  might 
mean  the  difference  between  getting  a 
Federal  position  or  not. 

Between  holding  onto  a  Federal  post, 
or  losing  it,  during  one  of  the  frequent 
economy  waves  which  sweep  through 
the  government,  a  minimum  rating  of 
ten  percent  is  required. 

Early  in  1947,  VA  ordered  a  15  per- 
cent cut  in  personnel  rolls.  In  round 
numbers,  the  order  meant  that  31,000 
VA  employes  would  be  let  go.  Veterans 
had  a  preference,  to  be  sure,  but  since 
most  VA  employes  were  veterans  any- 
how, it  was  a  case  of  veteran  versus 
veteran.  Hundreds  rushed  to  the  Legion 
to  seek  help  in  obtaining  the  extra  five 
points  for  compensable  service-connected 
disability.  That  could  be  obtained  only 
by  filing  a  successful  claim  for  com- 
pensation. 

Since  all  claims  against  the  Government 
by  VA  employes  must  be  handled  in  the 
central  Washington  office,  the  small 
Legion  staff  in  the  Washington  head- 
quarters office  found  itself  swamped  with 
pleas  for  help  by  buddies  all  over  the 
country.  During  the  next  18  months  the 
Legion's  Capital  staff  literally  knocked 
itself  out  pushing  and  appealing  cases. 

"We  knew  we  were  fighting  for  jobs 
not  only  compensation,"  recalls  Charles 
Stevens,  assistant  director  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

"Everybody  waited  for  the  last  minute 
to  file  a  claim  or  prosecute  one  already 
filed,  and  then  we  caught  hell  from  all 
over,"  recalls  T.  O.  Kraabel. 

Now,  back  to  the  rating  board  and 
your  claim. 

The  rating  board  comes  up  with  a  de- 
cision, and  informs  you  of  it  in  writing. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  the  board's  deci- 
sion must  be  written  in  non- technical 
language,  so  that  even  you  can  under- 
stand it.  If  you  believe  the  verdict  to  be 
just,  everything's  fine  and  dandy. 

Hut  if  you  feel  dissatisfied  —  as  is  your 
privilege  —  there  are  two  things  you 
can  do:  either  file  a  new  claim  with  new 
evidence,  or  appeal  your  original  claim 
to  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  in 
Washington. 

The  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  is  an 
independent  division  of  VA.  It  has  no 
tieup  with  the  claims  division.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  Jarnagin  and  Claims  Di- 
rector Howard  are  of  equal  rank,  assist- 
ant administrators.  Thus  your  appeal  is 
handled  by  a  fresh  slate  of  judges. 

There  are  35  members  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals:  a  chairman,  a  vice 
chairman,  and  eleven  3-man  teams  of 
judges.  Each  team  includes  two  lawyers 
and  one  doctor,  and  each  team  can  turn 
to  six  or  seven  full  time  legal  and  medi- 
cal consultants  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Any  one  of  the  teams  may  get  any  one 
of  the  cases.  If  the  decision  of  a  team  is 


unanimous,  it  is  also  the  final  decision 
of  the  Board. 

If  there's  a  split  decision,  the  chair- 
man or  vice  chairman  may  call  upon  two 
teams  to  deal  with  a  controversial  case 
and  settle  it  on  a  majority  vote  of  six 
team-judges.  The  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man would  cast  his  vote  in  case  of  a  tie, 
and  that  would  be  the  final  decision  of 
the  Board. 


THE  RATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 


Not  even  the  courts  can  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals in  matters  of  compensation  and 
pensions. 

However,  any  claim  may  be  reopened 
at  any  time  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals turned  out  40,000  decisions.  This 
year  it  expects  to  come  up  with  60,000 
decisions. 

A  veteran  can,  if  he  wishes,  make  a 
personal  appearance  before  the  Board  in 
Washington,  or  arrange  for  a  hearing 
before  a  traveling  Board  team.  In  most 
cases,  though,  he  will  authorize  a  vet- 
erans service  representative  to  handle 
the  case  for  him.  And  that's  good  judg- 
ment. 

There  are  lots  of  veterans  who  have 
false  and  fuzzy  ideas  about  rating  boards 
and  the  appeals  board.  I'll  clear  up  a 
few  of  the  most  popular  fallacies. 

Some  folks  feel  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
penny-pincher  when  it  comes  to  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  throws  all 
kinds  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  claim- 
ant. 

That  feeling  probably  stems  back  to 
the  days  right  after  the  First  World  War 
when  certain  government  officials  took 
a  callous  attitude  toward  the  legitimate 
requests  for  assistance  by  veterans. 

In  1919,  on  assignment  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Weekly,  noted  biographer 
Marquis  James  investigated  the  situation 
and  exposed  a  confidential  order  issued 
by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  an  agency  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. The  order  read: 

"The  organs  used  in  approving  cases 


are  the  eyes  and  the  brain.  The  ears  and 
heart  do  not  function. 

"Be  hard-boiled.  Put  cotton  in  your 
ears  and  lock  the  door.  If  you  are  natu- 
rally sympathetic,  work  nights  when  no- 
body is  there." 

Nowadays,  by  direction  of  Congress, 
VA  officials  MUST  resolve  every  reason- 
able doubt  in  favor  of  the  veteran  who 
files  a  claim.  Uncle  Sam  says  point 
blank  that  when  it  comes  to  a  border- 
line case,  the  breaks  must  go  to  the 
veteran. 

There's  another  feeling  that  if  a  rating 
board  calls  up  a  veteran  for  examination, 
he's  doomed  to  have  his  compensation  or 
pension  cut  off.  That's  just  not  so. 

It  is  true  that  certain  types  of  dis- 
ability improve  with  the  passage  of  time, 
and  when  the  veteran  gets  better,  it  is 
only  just  and  proper  for  his  monthly 
payment  to  be  cut  down  accordingly. 
Thus,  most  of  the  200,000  malaria  dis- 
ability cases  out  of  World  War  II  may 
by  now  have  lost  their  malarial  symp- 
toms, and  their  compensation  as  well. 

«ut  there  are  diseases  and  disabilities 
which  grow  worse  with  time,  and  for 
these  cases,  VA  will  increase  the  com- 
pensation or  pension.  In  one  six-month 
period,  for  example,  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals allowed  60  percent  of  the  appeals 
for  higher  payments  on  gun-shot  cases. 

The  example  of  the  gun-shot  cases,  by 
4he  way,  should  kill  once  and  for  all  the 
phoney  belief  that  any  veteran  who  dares 
appeal  his  case  will  suffer  a  loss  in  com- 
pensation or  pension.  That's  plain  hog- 
wash! 

The  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  is  re- 
stricted to  dealing  with  the  question  at 
hand.  Its  decision  deals  only  with  your 
request,  and  nothing  else.  The  Board 
does  not  cut  benefits. 

Then  there's  the  veteran  who  knows 
another  veteran  who  has  "the  very  same 
kind  of  a  disability"  but  who  is  drawing 
a  bigger  monthly  check  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Anybody  who  stops  to  think 
will  realize  that  the  two  veterans,  while 
they  may  feel  they  have  the  same  dis- 
ability, probably  don't  have  the  same 
disease  or  injury  to  the  same  degree, 
medically  speaking. 

Veterans  of  different  wars,  different 
peacetime  service,  different  periods  of 
service,  etc.,  etc.,  come  under  different 
laws  of  benefits.  From  the  medical  as- 
pect alone,  the  latest  schedule  of  dis- 
abilities of  veterans  (1945)  contains  a 
list  of  750  disabilities,  with  ten  rating 
steps  for  each  disability.  Since  the  First 
World  War  there  have  been  five  similar 
schedules,  and  one  such  schedule  con- 
tained nine  "variants"'  for  each  disability. 

I  could  go  on,  but  it  only  gets  more 
confusing.  I  mention  these  details  in 
order  to  impress  you  with  the  wisdom 
of  getting  your  Legion  representative  to 
handle  your  case  —  especially  your  ap- 
peal —  on  a  claim.  In  Washington,  a  spe- 
cial Legion  medical  staff  headed  by  Dr. 
H.  D.  Shapiro,  senior  consultant,  is  in 
constant  contact  with  the  VA  authori- 
ties on  newly-arising  medical  questions. 

"Through  curiosity,  through  give  and 
take,  we  often  get  VA  to  see  the  vet- 
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eran's  case  from  an  entirely  new  angle," 
says  Dr.  Shapiro. 

"After  all,  VA  and  the  Legion  repre- 
sentatives are  aiming  at  the  same  goal: 
the  best  possible  development  of  a  vet- 
eran's claim." 

Veterans  leaders  are  pretty  much 
agreed  that  on  the  whole,  our  pension 
and  compensation  laws  are  today  fairly 
generous.  True,  the  benefits  lag  behind 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  but  so  do  most 
kinds  of  earned  income.  There  have  been 
two  high-cost-of-living  increases  on  most 
compensation  and  pension  benefits,  and 
the  Legion  is  heading  up  a  drive  to  get 
another  equitable  adjustment  upward 
from  the  next  Congress. 

There  are  many  individual  gripes,  and 
these,  with  time  and  patience,  can  be 
adjusted.  There  are  some  people,  of 
course,  who  are  never  satisfied  —  includ- 
ing veterans.  Well,  there's  only  one  hon- 
est answer  to  chronic  gripers:  the  line 
has  to  be  drawn  somewhere. 

Every  veteran  can't  be  declared  100 
percent  disabled  and  given  a  maximum 
pension,  else  the  basis  for  the  system  — 
partial  compensation  for  the  loss  of  earn- 
ing power  —  loses  its  meaning. 

Up  through  the  Spanish-American  War 
veterans  the  Federal  government  has 
recognized  that  as  a  veteran  reaches  the 
age  of  62,  his  earning  power  dwindles. 
Therefore,  the  government  has  voted 
these  veterans  a  pension  based  on  age. 
Thus,  106,000  Spanish- American  war  vet- 
erans are  drawing  up  to  $90  a  month 
pension.  ■» 
In  the  past  several  years,  as  the  World 
War  I  veterans  have  moved  along  in 
their  fifties,  there  has  been  growing  agi- 
tation for  a  pension  based  on  age.  This 
first  emerged  as  Legion  policy  by  action 
of  the  1948  convention  in  Miami.  There  has 
also  been  some  demand  in  Congress  for 
establishing  all  veterans  compensation 
and  pensions  on  a  uniform  basis,  but 
that  demand  has  thus  far  failed  to  crys- 
tallize into  action. 

Veterans  who  lost  an  arm  in  the  last 
war  feel  that  they,  as  well  as  the  leg- 
amputees,  ought  to  get  a  free  auto. 
There's  no  satisfactory  answer  when  that 
question  is  raised,  except  that  a  line  has 
to  be  drawn  somewhere. 

"But  why  draw  it  with  us?"  cry  the 
arm  amputees.  Okay,  then  what  about 
the  veterans  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
heart  conditions,  arthritis,  and  other  dis- 
abilities which  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  get  around?  Should  they  be  given  a 
free  auto  too?  Congress  batted  the  issue 
around  for  months  before  limiting  that 
benefit  to  those  who  lost  a  leg  or  the 
use  of  a  leg.  Congress  can,  if  it  wishes, 
pass  out  the  benefit  to  any  other  veterans. 

Of  course,  no  line  can  be  drawn  any- 
where, without  leaving  some  disabled 
veterans  on  the  wrong  side  of  that  line. 
And  none  of  the  benefits  —  cash,  equip- 
ment, autos,  or  houses  —  are  meant  to 
make  up  completely  for  what  the  dis- 
abled veteran  lost  in  the  service  to  his 
country.  Compensation  is  meant  to  as- 
sist in  that  veteran's  rehabilitation,  but 
Uncle  Sam  recognizes  that  a  lot  depends 
on  the  disabled  veteran's  character,  cour- 


age and  initiative.  And  no  VA  rating 
board  can  give  those  things  to  a  veteran. 

There's  one  more  point  to  be  driven 
home.  There's  a  curious  impression 
among  many  veterans  that  a  "service- 
connected  disability"  has  something  to 
do  with  combat  wounds,  injuries  sus- 
tained on  the  front  lines,  and  perhaps 
heroism  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  "Serv- 
ice-connected disability"  covers  a  much 
wider  swath.  Simply  put,  "service-con- 
nected disability"  means  disability  from 
disease  or  injury  held  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  active  military  or  naval 
service. 

After  all,  malaria  often  was  worse  than 
.  a  bullet  wound;  mental  and  nervous 
maladies  took  a  heavier  toll  among  serv- 
icemen than  submarine  torpedoes;  schis- 
tosomiasis —  a  parasite  infection  —  might 
lay  you  up  longer  than  shrapnel. 

Furthermore,  a  veteran  having  a  "serv- 
ice-connected disability"  does  not  have 
to  be  feverish  with  malaria,  racked  with 
pain,  or  shaking  with  spasms  to  prove 
that  he  suffered  the  disability  in  war 
service.  In  fact,  a  veteran  does  not  have 
to  be  actively  disabled  —  crippled,  sick, 
ailing,  etc.  —  to  establish  his  "service- 
connected  disability."  To  draw  compen- 
sation his  disability  must  be  measured 
as  10%  or  more.  But  he  may  establish 
"service- connection"  any  time  he  can 
prove  it  —  then  half  the  job  will  be  done 
should  the  disability  increase  to  10%  or 
more  in  the  future. 

All  the  veteran  has  to  do  is  show 
through  his  military  medical  record  or 
through  other  evidence  that  during  his 
wartime  service  he  broke  out  with 
symptoms  of  one  kind  or  another.  These 
symptoms,  meaningless  at  the  time,  may 
later  prove  to  be  indications  of  brucel- 
losis, encephalitis,  or  some  other  chronic 
disease  which  will  not  break  out  in  full 
force  until  perhaps  years  after  you  left 
the  armed  forces  and  returned  to  civilian 
life. 

Hundreds  of  World  War  I  veterans  are 
today  trying  to  establish  evidence  of  dis- 
ability incurred  30  years  ago.  You  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  "Comrades  in  Dis- 
tress" column  of  The  National  Legion- 
naire to  see  how  desperate  some  of  these 
veterans  are. 

Every  one  of  these  late  appeals  under- 
lines the  compelling  necessity  of  you 
filing  your  claim  for  service-connected 
disability  and  compensation  now,  while 
World  War  II  is  still  fresh  in  memory. 

Remember,  there  are  at  least  one  mil- 
lion veterans  of  World  War  II  who  have 
missed  their  opportunity  so  far. 

These  veterans  have  more  than  just 
lost  an  opportunity  —  they've  lost  money, 
like  dropping  it  out  of  their  pockets. 

And  they're  missing  the  chance  of 
providing  a  little  extra  insurance  that 
their  families  will  be  provided  for  when 
they  —  the  veteran  and  breadwinner  — 
are  gone. 

Heed  the  words  of  Legion  Rehabilita- 
tion Director  Kraabel: 

"The  disabled  veteran  who  files  his 
claim  today  makes  it  easier  for  his  widow 
and  orphans  tomorrow.  The  veteran  who 
puts  it  off  makes  it  tougher."      the  end 
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about  yourself.   J.  c.  FIELD  &  SON,  Inc. 
Harrison  and  ThroopSts.,  Dept.  M  1605  Chicago  7,  IB. 


SEE  YOUR  SHOE  REPAIRMAN 
THERE'S  EXTRA  WEAR 
IN  THAT  FAVORITE  PAIR 


SOLE  LEATHER 

EBERLE  TANNING  CO.,  WESTFI  ELD,  PEN NA. 


WRIST  WATCHES  FOR  ALL 

MEN,  WOMEN, 
BOYS  &  GIRLS 

Guaranteed  by  nationally 
known  mfrs.  Reliable. 

Get  handsome  watch 
for  your  very  own. 
Yours  for  selling  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10c  per  packet  and 
remitting  per  catalog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  40  pkts  seeds 
TODAY.  A  post  card  will  do, 
Lancaster  County  Seed  Co.,  Sta.  369,  Paradise,  Pa. 


TINY  RADIO! 


Red  plastic  case.    No  tubes* 
batteries  or  electric  "plug- 
ins**    needed!  Guaran- 
teed   to    receive  local 
stations.      Only  $3.99 
(ck.  Mo.  crsh)  postpaid 
r   send   only    S  l .  oo  and 
.  ay  $2.99  C.O.D.  Complete 
ready  to  play  on  easy  connec- 
tion. With  Personal  phone. 
Get  your  tiny  radio  now! 
MIDWAY  SALES  CO..  DEPT.  TAL-Z       KEARNEY,  NEBR. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 


Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar- 
velous invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR- 
ANTEED to  bring  YOU  heav- 
enly comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH- 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 

children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  Mai  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in1  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  104  0  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 
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FOR  BIGMENONM 


SHOES  .  _, 

IN  SIZES  10  tO  16 

e  specialise  In  larpe  sizes  only 
Sizes  1U  to  10;  widths  AAA  to  EE! 
ing    tips,    Loafers,  Moccasin 
rid  Woven  0*f  orris,  Dress  o 
:ords,  Hl«h  L>ress  Shoes,  Woi 
Sox.  Styling  sped? 
designed    for  larp 
zes.   Satisfaction  gua 
nteed.     Sold    by  ma 
jnly.   Write   now  r, 
FHEE  Catalog. 


HI  Al-.  Inc. 


737  Brockton,  Mass. 


stops  row  windshields 

NEW  Chemical  Mitt 


Xmazing  Discovery!  Aatoists 
?ildovernew"NO- FOG  "Windshield 
Meaner.  Simplyglideoverwindshield 

rested  Mitt  — at  once  class  sparkles 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS  sm»ftL» 

fl«nd  name  at 
tour  Tiame. 


ally- 
crystal  cleai 
appear  like 


A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY— jusl 
KRISTEE  CO.,   i4bs  Bar  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Reliable  man  with  car  wanted  at  once  to 
call  on  farmers.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
$15  to  $20  in  a  day.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Permanent.  Write  today. 

McNESS  COMPANY 

DEPT.  129        FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


AUTO^JftSk" 


Every  Mechanic  needs  AUDELS  AUTO  GUIDE.  Saves 
Time  &  Money.  Highly  Endorsed.  Covers  Whole  Subject. 
I.  Principles.  2.  Construction.  3.  Ignition.  4.  Service.  5.  Re- 
pairs. Handy  Size.  Easily  Understood.  New  Fluid  Drive. 
Hydraulic  Shift  &  Diesel  Engines  fully  covered.  Over  1700 
pages — 1540  Illustrations  showing  Inside  Views  of  Modern 
Cars.  Trucks  &  Buses  with  instructions  for  Service  Jobs, 
a,  Ask  to  see  it  on  7  days  Free  Trial.  Mail  Order  Today. 
♦4.  Complete.  If  O.  K.  Pay  Only  SI.  a  Month  until  paid. 
AUDEL,  Publishers,  49  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


EARN  MONEY 


**5«t  Everyday  Cards 

ShriW     r-Vi1lll.ltr.tH.lv     IK-fOPsl     A  I  !    _  (  ) ,  . .    ; |        .  ,  | ,         _  -  ■  ■ 

iptoBOcI  (IT-LO- ' 
mpathy. 

£.°GffrtW/ri 

itlonery,  I      f  of,  - 


site  new  16  •  card  All  -  Occasion 
tment  at  only  $1.  Yoor  profit  up  to  f.nc! 
;  for  Birthday.  Get-Well,  Sympathy, 
flimiversary,  Friendship.  Hie  line  14  other 
money-making  aas'ts.— All  Birthday,  Gift 
Wrap  En 
Cute'nCi 
K 


Card.,  . 

...\VVrite 

,  Easter,  Floral  Stationery.  \  (aR 
vlmportedFloralNapkins.  1 
.  __imp1es  on  appro 
WALLACE  BROWN,    INC.,  Dept 
NEW  YORK  ' 


225  Fifth  Av 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

-jjH^  of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  new 

SB         SENSATION  TOMATO 


"KING  OF  THE  EARLIES" 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  only  3c  stamp 
today  to  cover  postage  for  125  seeds 
and  I  will  include  my  Big  New  C  D  C  BT 
Seed,  Plant  and  Nursery  Catalog.      1    Im  E.  EL 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  R„c&0oXrd"iLL. 


Bronze  Memorials  :J 

jjiiiy 

Show  your  respect  for  their  deeds  D 
in  imperishable  bronze.  Without  obligation  K 
we  will  furnish  information  about  our  wide  H 
range  of  Bronze  Memorials  and  distinctive  H 
Honor  Roll  Tablets.  WRITE  US  TODAY!  H 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental  plates 
so  much  tinner  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat  and  talk 
with  greater  comfort  and  security ;  in  many  cases  almost 
as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the 
constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c 
and  50c  at  druggists.  ...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  It. 
don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  hut  send  us  10c 
and  wo  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.  P.  Inc. 
KLUTCH   CO.,   Box   4952-A,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


WHERE  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GO? 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

not  live  in  a  city  filled  with  smoke  and 
dirt.  If  I  were  not  farming  in  the  east  I'd 
go  to  the  middle  west,  but  if  I  retired  as 
a  gentleman  farmer  I'd  retire  to  northern 
Connecticut. 


Marjorie  Dilworth, 
Brooklyn,  waitress, 
ex-WAC  Lieutenant: 

The  Army  made  me 
a  lieutenant  in  the 
WAC  and  gave  me 
grand  ideas.  When  I 
got  back  to  civil  life  I 
became  a  secretary  at 
$45  a  week.  The  pay 
was  too  small  so  now 
I'm  a  waitress  earning 
$75  a  week.  And  I'm 

wetting  tired  of  wolves  and  city  slickers. 
My  grand  ideas  are  no  more.  I'm  thinking 
of  going  back  to  the  farm  where  I  spent 
my  childhood.  I  wonder  if  some  farmer 
in  sunny  California  would  marry  me. 

Walter  J.  Morgan, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
ex-Yankee  26th  Divi- 
sion, Patton's  3rd 
Army: 

Sure  I'm  a  farmer, 
but  I'm  sick  and  tired 
of  farming.  It's  okay 
for  the  big  fellows  who 
own  the  farms,  sit 
back  in  ease  and  let  us 
guys  do  the  manual 
work  while  they  are  guaranteed  a  price 
for  their  crops  by  the  government.  That's 
swell  but  I'm  through.  That's  why  I  came 
to  New  York  where  I'm  doing  anything  I 
can  to  get  by.  Now  I'm  a  parking  attend- 
ant. You  can  give  the  farms  back  to  the 
Indians.  It's  hard  work  and  very  little 
pleasure.  Here,  just  look  at  my  hands. 

Joe  Fowler,  San  Car- 
los, Cal.,  ranch  owner, 
ex-45th  Division: 

It  would  take  a  lot 
to  make  me  give  up 
my  ranch  but  I'm  al- 
ways looking  to  better 
myself.  I'd  be  open  to  j 
an  offer  in  California 
but  never  in  New 
York  City  or  Chicago. 
You  can  have  those] 
two  jerk  towns.  If  I 
were  offered  the  manager's  job  at  the  Rose 
Bowl  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  I  might  accept. 


Burgus  Gabriel,  48 
Bai  tlett  St.,  Brooklyn, 
chef,  ex-69th  Division, 
272nd  Inf.  Regiment, 
C  a  p  t .  Belvidere 
Brooks  Post,  New 
York  City: 

I'm  an  American 
citizen  of  Philippine 
ancestry  and  have 
been  here  for  many 
years.  However,  with 
the  new  Philippine 


government  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  I'd  like  to  go  back  there 
and  become  a  cop,  just  as  long  as  I  could 
be  there  and  punch  a  communist  in  the 
nose  every  time  I  got  a  chance.  We  are 
loyal  friends  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
war  proved,  but  there  are  those  in  the 
islands,  just  as  they  are  in  this  country, 
who  would  betray  the  rest  of  us  to  Russia. 


Lee  Harris,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  rodeo  perform- 
er, ex-Captain,  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Force: 

You  couldn't  pay  me  I 
enough  money  to  live 
in  New  Yo  r  k.  I 
wouldn't  even  take 
General  Kilpatrick's ] 
job  as  head  of  Madison < 
Square  Garden.  The! 
general  can  have  it.  II 
could  get  a  good  job 
flying  if  I  wanted  it  but  my  heart  is  in 
the  rodeo.  When  I  give  that  up  I'll  go  back 
to  cowpunching.  That's  the  life,  and  I 
wouldn't  mind  trying  it  on  a  dude  ranch 
in  upstate  New  York. 

Joseph  R.  Melis,  Du- 
mont,  N.  J.,  statisti- 
cian, Post  #  8,  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.: 

I  graduated  from 
high  school  during  the 
depression  and 
couldn't  go  to  college. 
I  got  a  job  which  I  held 
for  ten  years  before 
World  War  II  started. 
When  I  was  discharged 
from  service  I  felt  it 
was  too  late  to  make  a  change  and  go  to 
college,  so  I  went  back  to  my  old  job  in 
statistical  work.  If  I  had  gone  to  college 
I'd  be  in  sales  work  today.  I've  thought  a 
lot  about  farming  and  the  money  the 
farmers  are  making,  but  I  used  to  live  on 
a  farm  and  I  don't  like  going  to  bed  and 
getting  up  with  the  cows  and  chickens. 

John  R.  Goodson, 
Newman,  111.,  farmer, 
ex-Automatic  Replace- 
ment Division,  Stan- 
ton Burgett  Post 
#201: 

I'm  a  veteran  of  the 
first  World  War  and  if 
I  could  live  over  I'd 
be  a  farmer  again.  It 
is  a  free,  wholesome 
life,  the  most  inde- 
pendent there  is.  In 
our  part  of  the  country  the  land  is  rich 
and  productive,  making  financial  returns 
above  the  average.  I  like  to  feel  that  I'm 
a  good  man  with  my  hands,  while  occupy- 
ing my  mind  in  management.  We  are  a 
short  distance  from  the  city  and  combine 
the  freedom  of  the  farm  with  the  social 
amusements  of  the  city.  I  have  never 
yearned  to  go  elsewhere. 
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Charles  P.  Hoerter,' 
2543  Tenth  Walk,  Jack- 
son Heights,  N.  Y., 
photographer,  ex-84th 
Infantry  Division, 
,333rd  Regiment: 

If  I  could  do  exactly 
what  I  would  like  to 
do  I'd  go  into  the  hotel 
business  in  a  city  like 
Savannah,  Ga.,  or  I'd 
set  up  my  own  motel 
on  a  busy  highway. 
Would  I  miss  New  York?  The  sooner  I  get 
out  of  here  the  better  I  will  like  it.  It 
would  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world 
to  get  my  family  out  of  this  town. 

Tommy  Parish,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  ranch  work- 
er, ex-First  Division, 
U.  S.  Marines,  Luke- 
Greenway  Post: 

I  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  ranch.  I'm  a  jack 
of  all  trades.  Sure,  I 
love  the  range,  but  just 
let  them  offer  me  a  soft 
job   in   the  Arizona- 
Biltmore  Hotel  and  see 
how  quick   I'd  leave 
the  range!  I  served  four  years  in  the 
Marines,   three   of  them   in  the  South 
Pacific,  and  it  wasn't  a  bit  tougher  than 
being  a  cowhand. 

Larry  Haynes,  Los 
Angeles,  singer,  ex- 
11th  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, Jafferson 
(Texas)  Post  #304: 

I  am  joining  the  cast 
of    "Showboat"    as  a 
i^Uppf  ||.      singer  and  I've  been 
^^■\  ■*     JH|  singing  professionally 
H  a   ^M^K  f°r  eight  years.  Rural 
Hm^kJLIH  life  also  appeals  to  me 
HLK  ^*JHHi  but  only  in  semi-re- 
tirement.  I   came  off 
the  farm  and  I  like  farm  life  but  I'm 
afraid  that  farmers,  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  it  pay,  would  not  appreciate  the 
kind  of  music  I  sing.  Hollywood  and  the 
New  York  stage  are  of  course  the  goals 
of  every  performer  and  I'd  like  to  be  in 
either  spot. 

Julian  "Lucky"  Ta- 
toon,  Wibaux,  Mont., 
farm  hand,  ex-Com- 
pany I,  365th  Infantry: 
I  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  and  taken 
by  white  folks  to  a 
farm  outside  Wibaux, 
Mont.  It  was  a  lucky 
day  for  me  when  Mrs. 
Joe  Berzel,  my  bene- 
factor, saw  me  as  a 
child.  I've  seen  rich 
kids  in  the  city  but  I'd  rather  stay  on  the 
farm.  In  Montana  the  air  is  wonderful  and 
the  food  plentiful  and  fresh.  For  fun  I  go 
into  town  which  is  next  to  the  Dakota 
Bad  Lands  where  Teddy  Roosevelt  made 
a  national  park.  Nothing  could  take  me 
away  from  where  I  am  living.      the  end 
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VETERAN'S  SCHOOL  and 
COLLEGE  OIKECTORY 
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HOW  I  STEPPED  Uta  a 
Big  Pay  HOTEL  JOB! 


Russell  H  ardes  ty,  Manufacturing 
Company  Receptionist,  Sou)  Asso. 
date  Manager,  Although  He  Knew 
\othing  About  Hotel  Work. 

"I  have  been  a  booster  for  your 
School  ever  since  I  took  your 
course.  The  complete  knowledge 
of  your  training  helped  me  to' 
success.  I  am  at  present  Associate  Manager  of 
this  hotel,  but  after  the  15th  I  will  be  Manager 
of  another  hotel." 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Thousands  of  Lewis-trained  men  and  women 
winning  success  and  a  sound,  substantial  future 
in  the  colorful  hotel,  club  and  institutional  field. 
They  are  making  good  as  Managers,  Assistant 
Managers,  Stewards,  Hostess,  Executive  House- 
keepers and  in  55  other  types  of  well-paid  posi- 
tions. Not  only  has  this  fascinating  business  been 
breaking  records,  but  authorities  agree  the  months 
to  come  will  see  the  greatest  travel  boom  in  his- 
tory. The  demand  for  trained  men  and  women, 
therefore,  will  be  greater  than  ever. 

Previous  experience  proved  unnecessary  in  this 
business  where  you  are  not  dropped  because  you 
are  over  40.  Good  grade  school  education,  plus 
Lewis  Training,  qualifies  you  at  home,  in  spare 
time.  Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 
and  mail  this  ad  TODAY  for  Free  Book  which  tells 
how  you  are  registered  free  of  extra  cost  in  Lewis 
National  Placement  Service. 


Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training, 
(      )  Check  here  if  eligible. 


Lewis  Hotel  Training  School 

Room  PA-4785  Washington  7,  D.  C. 
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Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  90  days  at  Home 


Men  and  Women,  18  to  50 

Many  Swedish  Massage  graduates  make 
$50,  $75  or  even  more  per  week.  Large 
full  time  incomes  from  doctors,  hospitals, 
sanatoriums,   clubs   or  private  practice. 

Others  make  good  money  in  spare 
time.  You  can  win  independence 
and  prepare  for  future  security  by 
training  at  home  and  qualifying  fur 
diploma.  Anatomy  Charts  and  32 
page  illustrated  Book  FREE  — Now! 
The  College  of  Swedish  Massage 
Orpi.'i,         41  E.  Pearson,  Chicago  1 1 


hft^^^AT  E 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE,  BIG,  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  NOWI  No  obligation.  Graduates  report  making 
substantial  incomes.     Start  and  run  your  own  business 

quickly.  Men, women  of  all  ages,  learn  easily.  Course  covers 
Sales,  Property  Management,  Appraising,  Loans, Mortgages, 
and  related  subiects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  our  classrooms 
in  leading  cities.  Diploma  awarded.  G  . I. approved.  Nationally  known. 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936) 
IS  E.  Pershing  Road      Dept.  NT. 3  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SAW  mtceywumt 


RADIO! 


Pf.  L  SPRAY  BE  r  BY       prepare  now  for  your  own 
i.SPRAYBfRRY  BUSINESS  OR  A  GOOD  PAY  JOB  IN 

cADtwr  of  radio  r/\qj0  .  ELECTRONICS  -  TELEVISION 

The  Sprayberry  Course  is  practical .  down-to-earth 
—  you  learn  by  building,  testing,  repairing  actual 
ets  and  equipment!  I  send  you  8  biy  kits  of 
•otessional  radio  parts  .  .  .  put  you  to  work 
uvni.  over  176  experiments,  including  building  a 
powerful  6  tube  superhet  radio  and  16-range  lest 
neter.  I  start  you  at  the  beginning.  Learn  Radio 
hrough  simple,  easy,  interesting  lessons.  Get  t'ue 
art*  about  Sprayberry  Training  Mail  coupon  below 
"ODAY  for  my  book  "How  To  Make  Money  In  Ra- 
lio.  Electronics  and  Television  "  —  plus  sample  ies- 
on  —  BOTH  FREE.  VETERANS:  Approved  (or 
3.1.  Training  under  Public  Laws  16  and  346. 

Sprayberry  Academy  of  Radio,  Dept.  28-rTI 
Sprayberry  Bldg.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Or 


NOW!  2  Loca- 
tions to  Serve 
You  Better! 

Mail  coupon  to 
location  nearest 
your  home. 


20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III. 

Rush  my  FREE  BOOK  and  Sample  Lesson. 

NAME.. 
Address. 
City  


I 
I 

.  Zone  State  | 


HIGH  PAY  •  SECURITY 

When  You 

LEARN  A  TRADE 


Get  ready  for  a  well-paid,  lifetime  job 
or  a  business  of  your  own  in  one  of 
these  FIVE  ESSENTIAL  TRADES. 
Complete  training  under  expert  in- 
structors with  practical  experience 
prepares  you  to  step  into  a  good  paying 
job  with  a  future  and  security. 

ELECTRICITY:  Basic  electricity.  Residential 
and  Industrial  Wiring  and  Appliance  Repair. 

PLUMBING:  Every  phase  —  pipe  cutting  and 
threading  to  complete  installations,  blue  print 
reading. 

AUTOMOTIVE  &  TRACTOR:  Engine  overhaul. 
Transmissions,  Carburetion,  Generator*  Igni- 
tion  Systems,  Tune  Up. 

DRAFTING:  College  level  training  in  general 
Machine  and  Architectural  Drafting. 

SHOE  REPAIRING:  Complete  practical  train- 
ing includes  reconditioning  and  rebuilding. 

Approved  For  Veteran's  Training 


NATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  J     •    2610  Grand    •    Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


3E 


I  Without  obligation  to  me  please  send  full  information 

|  on  the  course  checked. 

|   Automotive  and  Tractor  Technician   Drafting 

I   Plumbing   Electricity      _„..$hoe  Repairing 

I  Name   Age  _. 

j  Address  -  :    

I  City  State  

j  Veteran?.  


BUILD  A  SOLID  FUTURE  NOW 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  WATCHMAKING  SCHOOL 

Don't  waste  precious  time  on  dead-end  jobs  .  .  .  thorough 
training  in  watchmaking  now  is  your  security  as  long  as  you 
live.  Learn  this  high-paying,  fascinating  profession  at  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  school  of  its  kind.  Graduate  with 
a  complete  set  of  watchmaker's  tools  and  work  for  established 
jewelers  or  start  your  own  business.  Approved  for  veteran 
training.  Send  NOW  for  free  36-page  color  photo  book. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  H0R0L0GICAL  INSTITUTE 

Desk  36      •       808  Ridge  Avenue      •       Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$700  SAYS  YOU  CAN  DO  IT.  -  Our  graduates  are 
bonded  to  protect  the  jeweler  against  loss  up  to  $100 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  employment. 
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gABTIJVG  SHOTS 


WHY  DIG  IT  UP? 

When  people  boast  of  ancestors, 
There  is  a  reason,  1  have  found; 
Their  family's  like  potato  plants, 
With  all  the  good  part  underground. 

—  By  Gail  Brook  Burket 

PREPARED! 

The  proprietor  of  a  prosperous  hock  shop 
made  a  custom  of  giving  his  son  a  cash 
gift  on  festive  occasions.  When  the  young- 
ster observed  his  eighth  birthday,  he  was 
ceremoniously  handed  a  new  five-dollar 
bill. 

He  promptly  disappeared,  and  spent  the 
afternoon  going  from  one  store  to  an- 
other and  having  the  money  changed,  first 
into  silver,  then  back  into  a  fiver,  and  so 
on.  News  of  his  activities  drifted  back  to* 
his  father,  and  that  evening  he  demanded 
an  explanation. 

"It's  like  this,  pop,"  the  lad  explained 
patiently.  "Sooner  or  later,  somebody  is 
going  to  make  a  mistake,  and  it  ain't  going 
to  be  me!"  _  By  W£BB  B  Garrison 

WHERE  ELSE  TODAY? 

They  say  she  gets  her  good  looks  from 
her  mother  —  who  owns  a  beauty  parlor. 

—  By  Peggy  Stephens 

REMEMBER  THIS 

On  a  business  trip  to  New  York,  a  man 
was  invited  to  sit  in  on  a  poker  game  in 
one  of  the  hotel  rooms.  He  accepted  and 
during  the  game  he  had  exceptionally 
good  luck.  When  the  game  broke  up,  a 
loser  wrote  him  a  check  for  $300. 

The  winner  was  quite  happy  until  two 
days  later  when  the  bank  returned  the 
check;  it  was  marked  "insufficient  funds." 

Investigating,  he  found  out  two  things: 
the  check  writer  had  skipped  town,  and 
there  was  a  bank  balance  of  $150. 


Figuring  he  would  be  better  off  with 
half  the  money  than  none,  the  winner  de- 
posited $150  of  his  own  money  in  the  ac- 
count, and  again  presented  the  check. 

The  bank  then  cashed  the  $300  check. 

—  By  Ed  McNamara 

NATURE  STUDY 

The  lightning  bug  is  brilliant, 
But  it  hasn't  any  mind; 
It  wanders  through  the  darkness 
With  its  headlight  on  behind. 

—  By  William  M.  Stephens 

THAT'S  ONE  WAY 

A  reporter  was  looking  for  a  resident 
who  was  supposed  to  be  a  super-marks- 
man. All  over  the  region,  on  trees,  fences 
and  walls  were  target  bull's-eyes  with 
holes  in  the  dead  center,  as  evidence  of 
his  uncanny  skill.  The  reporter  was  sur- 
prised when  the  dead-shot  turned  out  to 
be  the  village  half-wit.  "You  certainly  are 
a  sharpshooter,"  the  reporter  said.  "How 
do  you  do  it?" 

"Easy  as  pie,"  said  the  dim-witted  rifle- 
man. "I  jist  shoot  first  and  then  draw  the 
circles!"  _  By  Albert  Kelley 

OR  HAVEN'T  YOU  NOTICED? 

Nobody  is  perfect, 
Of  that  you  can  be  sure, 
But  why  are  others'  faults 
So  much  harder  to  endure? 

—  By  Maurice  Seitter 


EVEN  TENOR  OF  MY  WAY 

Though  my  singing  in  the  bathtub 

Isn't  resonant  or  rich, 
And  I  can't  remember  lyrics 
And  am  often  off  the  pitch, 
I  continue  tra-la-la-ing, 

And  shall  do  so  evermore, 
For  I've  found  it  very  useful 
With  no  lock  upon  the  door. 

—  By  Richard  Armour 

OOPS.' 

She  was  a  good  looking  young  Sunday 
school  teacher.  The  only  available  seat  in 
the  bus  was  beside  a  stern  looking  man  in 
his  forties.  He  glanced  sharply  at  her. 

"How  do  you  do,"  she  said  sweetly, 
thinking  she  knew  him. 
"How  do!"  he  mumbled  shortly. 
She  realized  she  had  made  a  mistake. 
"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  in  em- 
barrassment. "I  thought  you  were  the 
father  of  one  of  my  children." 

Suddenly  what  she  had  said  dawned  on 
her,  and  she  hurriedly  left  the  bus  at  the 
next  stop. 

—  By  Ernest  L.  Johnson 

EYE-SHORTAGE 

Circuses  always  seem  to  range 
from  three  to  five-ring  sizes. 

Unfortunately,  I  came  equipped 
with  just  one  pair  of  eyeses. 

—  By  Ruth  Christiansen 

TWO  KINDS  OF  WOMEN? 

A  psychologist  addressing  a  women's 
club  in  an  Ohio  town  recently  had  a  very 
bad  afternoon.  All  throughout  his  talk  the 
women  chattered  away  at  one  another, 
hardly  paying  the  least  bit  of  attention 
to  his  speech. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  he 
asked  the  ladies  if  they  had  any  questions 
to  ask. 

Immediately  one  of  them  bounced  to  her 
feet.  "Tell  us,  doctor,"  she  said.  "Do  you 
think  our  husbands  like  women  that  are 
talkative,  or  the  other  kind?" 

"Really,  madam,"  he  answered,  "I 
couldn't  say.  I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
other  kind." 

—  By  Stanley  J.  Meyer 
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About  the  only  time  mathematics  falls 

down  is  after  you've  been  subtracting 

from  a  fifth.  0    ^    .  „ 

—  By  O.  A.  Battista 

EASY  ENOUGH! 

The  fourth-grade  teacher  in  a  midwest- 
ern  school  prided  herself  that  most  of  her 
pupils  did  well  in  arithmetic.  Only  George, 
son  of  the  local  used-car  dealer,  gave  her 
trouble. 

Vexed  because  his  home-work  was 
never  correctly  done,  she  determined  one 
day  to  punish  him.  "Your  problem  about 
the  man  selling  blackberries  is  all  wrong," 
she  said.  "He  made  six  dollars  profit, 
rather  than  two.  You  must  remain  after 
school  until  you  get  it  right." 

George  scribbled  a  moment.  "That's  four 
dollars'  difference,"  he  observed.  Pulling 
out  a  roll  of  bills,  he  peeled  off  a  five  and 
handed  it  to  the  teacher.  "Here,"  he  said, 
"I'll  just  pay  up  instead  of  working  it  out." 

—  By  Webster  Garth 
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"I  was  curious. . . 


I  fas  fed  if. . . 


-Mm 


BAKED 


SPAM 


MENU-MAKER  fROM  THE  HORMEL  KITCHEN 


C£oue  cl  uAdU,  Sp&w-  (yi~huo,  QrohjL  15 
Wtcut&6  at  400°  iAJjl  ^ru,  4m)mm&1 

vJdtb  Auoistj  jbOJ^QJL. 

SOUR-SWEET  SAUCE:  i/3  Cup  brown  sugar,  1  tsp. 
prepared  mustard,  Vi  tsp.  vinegar,  1  tsp.  water. 
Mix  till  smooth,  pour  over  Spam,  then  baste  three 
times  while  baking. 
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